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(CHANGING ARGENTINA ... 


Here’s what A. H. Thurston, 
of TEXTILE WORLD'S edi- 
torial staff, says about his 
father, who contributed the ac- 
companying article: 


ae 
Has been’ con- 
nected with the export business 


for about 35 years. Made his 
first trip to Central America 18 
years ago and since then has 
traveled extensively throughout 
South and Central America and 
the West Indies. Has been in 
every country of South Amer- 
ica and Central America except 
Mexico. In his ‘wanderings’ 
has made a mule-back trip 
across Honduras and also a 
three-months’ trip in which he 
penetrated far into Paraguay 
and Bolivia. This trip was in 
the Gran Chaco, the territory 
in dispute between Paraguay 
and Bolivia. At present located 
in Buenos Aires, in which mar- 
ket he has been rather perma- 
nently located since 1918.” 


Argentina from the viewpoint of the 

American textile man. American cot- 
ton goods have practically disappeared 
‘rom this market after making a place 
n the sun for themselves in 1915. 

Formerly the different representatives 
ere sold American 28-in. gray shirt- 
ngs, percales, printed and plain voiles, 
rinted silk mixtures, plain and colored 
‘annels, denims, cottonades, wide and 


J is extremely difficult to write about 


American Cottons 


Pass Out of the Picture 


By Charles D. Thurston 


narrow. bleached  shirtings, pajama 
checks, and different weights of 36-in. 
gray goods, usually 3.00-yd. Last but 
not least is a special cloth for men’s 
clothing, in Cuba known as a “‘dril,” 
and locally called a “brin.” Most of 
the above have disappeared from this 
market after being favorably known 
and asked for by name, and often by 
brand, by the interior buyers as well as 
those in Buenos Aires. 

The cause of their disappearance is 
a combination of events, rather than 
any specific thing. Part is change of 
taste and also the eternal question of 
price. There is also the come-back of 
Europe as a supplier and the growing 
importance of Syrian houses in the im- 
portation of cottons, and the conse- 
quent over-importation of almost every- 
thing. 

All those in business here agree that 
there are too many importers, none of 
whom overbuys, but the resulting to- 
tal is too great a stock of all kinds of 
cotton goods. Profit making is, there- 
fore, an impossibility and a number of 
the older, wealthier firms are simply giv- 
ing up business. Several of them have 
liquidated during the past year as a 
result. 
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The following will give in a little 
more detail the past and present per- 
formances of various fabrics: 


Fabrics in Detail 

PRINTS: These are reported to be 
entirely out of use here and are no 
longer wanted. 

PERCALES: Up to 1919 were good 
sellers to the shirt trade. After that 
they tapered off gradually and today 
are unwanted. 

GINGHAMS: American ginghams 
never were good sellers. They are too 
narrow and too light in weight. Heavy 
ginghams from Italy and lighter ones 
from Manchester, of 30-in. width, are 
what sell; and even the demand for 
these has diminished and their place is 
now being taken by 

WOVEN SHIRTING POPLINS: 
The bulk of this comes from Man- 
chester, although Czechoslovakia gets a 
small part of it. It is a very large 
business and the bulk is used for mak- 
ing pajamas as well as shirts. There 
is a wide range of weights and prices, 
but the most popular widths are the 30-, 
31- and 32-in. 

FLANNELS: This is a very large 
business but entirely in the -hands of 
Europeans. What is wanted here is 
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so different from what is made in the 
United States that our flannels only 
sell when they can be quoted at very 
low prices. There is a special reason 
for the importance of this business. 
Houses are not heated during the win- 
ter, and the months of June, July 
and August are very cold and damp. 
Women in the country districts wear 
printed flannels for outer dresses and 
solid color goods for petticoats and 
underwear. The men wear flannel 
shirts (both cotton, wool and mixtures), 
flannel underwear, and pants made of 
heavy cottonades, napped on the inside. 
The printed fabrics are special cloths 
printed on the back and the pattern 
shoved through so that it appears very 
dim and indistinct on the face. They 
come from Manchester, Mulhouse and 
Barcelona, although the Italians seem 
to be making some headway with their 
printed goods and no doubt some of 
the importations come from the latter 
source. There is keen competition 
among Japan, Manchester, Italy and 
Holland for the business on plain dyed 
flannels. Twilled woven flannels from 
Italy are a big seller for men’s winter 
shirts. 

COTTONADES: These were for- 
merly a very large item. The goods 
were usually 54-in. and of European 
make but our 28-in. goods seemed to 
make headway and then disappeared. 
There was one American mill that made 
a special 54-inch for this market that 
was well liked as it was similar to the 
popular Italian goods. 

DENIMS: Started to grow to large 
proportions some years ago but price 
advances killed the business. 

WIDE BLEACHED GOODS: 
This is another class of goods that was 
a big item in the past. Today it is very 
small with none imported from the 
United States. The demand is for 
heavier goods than we make, also they 
want a part linen construction. Italy, 
Belgium and Manchester are now the 
main sources of supply. Our wide 
grays used to sell but I believe that the 
question of price has had a lot to do 
with their disappearance. 

NARROW BLEACHED GOODS: 
The different Manchester houses com- 
pete among themselves for this busi- 
ness until there is no profit for any- 
one. The volume used has diminished 
considerably. There was formerly quite 
a lot of American 36-inch bleached 
in 68x72 to 80x88 construction sold 
to shirt manufacturers. Some of this 
was also ticketed and sold over the 
counter but I have not heard anything 
of it for some years. ; 

SOLID COLORED VOILES: Have 
been out of style for years. No sale 
now. 

PRINTED VOILES: Went out of 
style about 1920 but came back again 
in 1925, 1926 and 1927. They are now 
as flat as the proverbial pancake, for 
another term of years. No sale now. 

HOLANDAS: These were some- 
times called IRLANDAS, and origi- 
nally were an unbleached linen cloth 
used for dusters and aprons. The busi- 
ness was captured by American cot- 
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tons having an imitation-linen finish. 
The volume dwindled until now I be- 
lieve that there is only one New York 
converter making them. 

KHAKIS: Up to 1923 this was a 
big business. At that time there was 
a short cotton crop and price advances 
caused buyers to switch to mills in Hol- 
land (who formerly supplied the Dutch 
East Indies). They paid the same 
prices as to American mills before the 
advances and got just what they paid 
for. The qualities delivered were very 
bad. The dyes faded and changed color, 
giving khakis a black eye from which 
they have never recovered. Their 
place has been taken by— 

WOVEN COTTON GABAR- 
DINES: These are 54 inches wide and 
made in fine woolen styles. Belgium is 
the importer. These same goods have 
taken the place of— 

BRINS (in Cuba and Porto Rico 
called DRILS): This was an Ameri- 
can colored yarn fabric in great de- 
mand from 1915 to 1925 but has been 
diminishing ever since. About 50,- 
000 to 60,000 pieces were disposed of 
annually by four or five export houses 
in New York but I doubt if the total 
is 20,000 pieces today. There were sev- 
eral weights and prices but the most 
popular was a 27-inch, 3.10 yd., made in 
woolen designs and used for men’s 
outer clothing for wear in the country. 

GRAY GOODS: In 1921 and 1922 
the American gray goods business was 
very large and forced out goods of 
English make. When prices advanced 
they started to buy from Japan as their 
goods are much cheaper but of less ten- 
sile strength. The standard cloth was 
a 36-inch, 48x48, 3.00 yd. There are 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


“The Golden Fleece,” a Pageant 
of the Wool Industries, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, March 
18-22, 1929. 

Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, Spring Meeting, Georgia 
— Atlanta, Ga., March 19, 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Com- 
Philadelphia, 


mercial Museum, 
April 15-19, 1929. 

National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Convention, Philadelphia, 
during week of April 15, 1929. 

_ Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Georgia, Annual Meeting, 
Cloisters Hotel, Sea Island Beach, 
Ga., April 25, 1929. 

Twelfth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, May 6-11, 1929. 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, 
Joint Convention, Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 24-25, 
1929. 

Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting 
Alumni Association of Philadel- 
phia, Textile School, June 6 and 7, 
1929. The banquet will be held on 
June 7, on which day their cruise 
will be held. 
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only a few mills in Japan making these 
goods but there is great competition and 
price cutting to get the orders. Some 
few—31 in 500—still come from the 
United States. 

PAJAMA CHECKS: Heavy com- 
petition among sellers for a limited 
amount of business. Used by the cut- 
ting up trade. 

SILK MIXTURES: For _ some 
years have been good sellers and they 
want the most expensive type of print- 
ing. Both cantons and crepes were 
salable in small covered designs, the 
usual American design with white 
ground and a large pattern, usually 
floral, not being wanted. This trade 
may be going out now as it does not 
seem as lively as formerly. 

Very few of the cottons mentioned 
are worn by the women in Buenos 
Aires. Women in this city do not wear 
cottons unless they are servants or ex- 
tremely poor, so that there are a lot 
of American fine cotton dress goods 
that are absolutely unsalable. 


Little Contracting 
for Territory Wool 


PHILADELPHIA.—According to reli- 
able estimates not more than 5,000,000 
lbs., of territory wool are under con- 
tract at present. At this time last year 
it is estimated more than 80,000,000 
Ibs., were under contract to eastern 
dealers. There are definite indications 
dealers this year will buy the largest 
percentage of territory wool after it is 
shorn and if so this will be the first 
year in many this has occurred. It 
has been the practice during recent 
years for dealers to go out into the 
country shortly after the first of the 
year and buy the most desirable clips. 
The result of this, as seen in the course 
of prices last year, has been to force 
the market higher in the far West than 
eastern manufacturers have been able 
to follow. 

Wool dealers have come to believe 
they were being caught between two 
fires, that of the wool grower who is 
interested in obtaining the highest price 
possible for his wool and the manufac- 
turer or spinner who desires to buy his 
wool at the lowest possible figure. 
Formerly dealers were content to buy 
on the sheep’s back, knowing spinners 
would take large quantities off their 
hands in a short time. Now spinners as 
well as others are buying from hand 
to mouth. The effect has been to leave 
the wool dealer holding large quantities 
of wools, often to their disadvantage. 
There are definite indications dealers 
as a group have decided to act together 
more than in the past and one effect 
of this new policy is to be seen in the 
small amount of territory wool now 
under contract. 


Wm. Henderson & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. The following officers were elected, 
following the incorporation of this con- 
cern, manufacturers of rugs: William 
Henderson, president, J. J. Henderson, 
vice-president and _ treasurer, Lewis 
Henderson, secretary. 








The Weaver-Loom Balance 


Facts Replace Guesses 


By Albert Palmer* 


Research Assistant to the General Manager, 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 


HE problem ot 
finding the number 

of looms that can | 
be handled with the great- 
est degree of efficiency by 
the weaver is not unlike 
the task of designing the 
most efficient motor to de- 
liver a given horsepower. 
The capacity of the motor { 
in terms of power input 
must be enough, not only 
to accomplish the desired 
productive work, but also Z ios 
to overcome the electrical —Yy YY 
and mechanical losses that Z/7 
are inherent to its crea- | 
tion. If, for example, the "~~ 
productive work of the 


=a 


20.71 


Running 


motor is to be 1 hp. and if The Weaver-Loom Balance, a Graphical Representation of the Principles 


the losses involved in ob- 
taining it are .25 hp., the 
motor must draw 1.25 hp. In other 
words, its capacity in terms of power 
input must be 1.25 hp., 1 hp. of which 
represents productive energy and .25 hp. 
of which is lost in the form of heat 
caused by friction, windage, and the elec- 
trical properties of the copper and iron 
of which the machine is constructed. 
Under these conditions the efficiency 
of the unit is 1 hp. divided by 1.25 hp., 
or 80%. Obviously, if we desire to 
make a more efficient 1-hp. motor, we 
can do so by cutting down the losses. 
If, for example, the losses are reduced 
to 0.125 hp., the efficiency can be raised 
to 89%. 
_An installation of looms presents a 
similar situation. That the weaver can 
obtain from them a given quantity of 
productive work is known. That a cer- 
tain amount of lost work is inherent to 
their operation also is known. The ca- 
pacity of the set, then, is equal to the 


sum of these two element as indicated 
above. 


Essential Information 


The productive time that a weaver 
can obtain from looms under any given 
set of conditions depends upon two 
elements : 

1. The number of minutes of every 
hour that the weaver can devote to work 
it the looms. 





*A previous article by Mr. Palmer on the 
Same general subject as this one entitled 
“Cost of Manufacturing and the Multiple 
System of Loom Operation,” appeared in 
TEXTILE WORLD, Feb. 2, 1929, p. 183. 
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Explained in the Accompanying Article 


2. The number of minutes of work 
per loom per hour of running that are 
required of him. 

If these elements are known, the 
number of productive hours that the 
weaver can obtain is equal to Item 1 
divided by Item 2. For example: if the 
weaver can devote 40 minutes of every 
hour to work at the loom and if he 
must spend 2 minutes per loom per 
hour of running to keep the looms in 
operation, he can produce 40 divided 
by 2 or 20 loom-hours of production 
for every hour that he works. 

The problem, then, is to find the set 
of looms that will enable the weaver 
to deliver 20 loom-hours of production. 
By analogy to the motor, the question 
is one of adding to the productive time 
the lost time that is inherent to the 
operation of the machines. Experience 
shows that losses occur because of stop- 
page which can be measured readily in 
terms of the running time of the ma- 
chines. In round numbers it amounts 
to about 12 minutes per loom per hour 
of actual running. For 20 loom-hours, 





TABLE 1 
Average Analysis of Weaver's Day 


: ; Per Cent 
Weaver's weaving time.... . 65 


Other working time...... 2 
Personal time....... et ; 3 
Idle time........ 1 


Time off job.. ah 
Inspecting and walking time. 
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then, the lost time is 240 
minutes or 4 hours. 


Necessary Capacity 


From this reasoning, it 
follows that the capacity 
to be assigned to the 
weaver is 20 loom-hours 
of production plus 4 loom- 
hours of lost time or 24 
loom-hours. Conse- 
quently, the number of 
looms which the weaver 
should tend is 24, inas- 
much as that is the only 
number of machines 
which in one hour has a 
capacity of 24 loom-hours. 
From these machines the 
weaver can obtain 20 di- 
vided by 24 or 83.3% of 
the productive capacity. 

The use of a method of this kind to 
ascertain the number of looms that a 
weaver can tend implies a definite 
knowledge of the weaver’s work. The 
manner in which he spends his day 
must be known, the number of minutes 
that he needs to perform each opera- 
tion must be determined, and the num- 
ber of operations which are required of 
him per loom per hour of running must 
be found. 

The average analysis of the day of 
weavers who are not required to fill 
their magazines is something like that 
shown in Table 1. 


39 Y 
Minutes of Y/ 





“Weaver’s Weaving Time” 


In this analysis the term “weaver’s 
weaving time” is used to describe the 
time during which the weaver is at the 
loom actually performing the operations 
that are necessary to keep the looms 
running. “Other working time” is the 
work involved in miscellaneous activi- 
ties, such as sewing tags on cloth, tak- 
ing cloth to the cloth truck, and other 
incidental work. ‘‘Personal time” repre- 
sents time taken for personal needs. 
“Idle time” is time during which the 
weaver is performing no work. “Time 
off job” represents time during which 
the weaver is away from his set on an 
errand pertaining to his work. “In- 
specting and walking time” is the bal- 
ance of the time spent by the weaver 
and, as the name implies, represents the 
time during which the weaver is ex- 
amining his warps and is walking from 
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one loom to the next in the performance 
of his work. 


Weaver's Weaving Time Important 


Oi these figures, the weaver’s weaving 
time is the most important inasmuch 





TABLE 2 


Analysis of Weaver’s Operations Cromption 
& Knowles Cotton King Loom 


Col. | Col. 2 Col. 3 
Mins. Operations Mins 
per per Loom — per Loom 
Oper- per Hr. of per Hr. o 
Operatior ation Running Running 
Warp break 1. 180 591 697 
lie back 1.913 .010 019 
Pick out——warp 000 
Loose end 601 . 066 040 
Clear warp . 764 031 024 
Break at transfer 635 173 110 
Other filling break 610 489 298 
Pick out—filling 1. 881 082 154 
Knock off at transfer .273 079 022 
Bad transfer 960 . 038 036 
Feeler failed to indi- 
cate 548 144 079 
Banging off 197 111 022 
Unknown 313 049 015 
Removing cloth 1.790 007 013 
Miscellaneous 903 204 184 
Potal 2.074 713 





as it determines how many minutes of 
every hour are available for the work 
that keeps the looms in motion. Here 
for instance the weaver can devote 65% 
of his time or 39 minutes of every hour 
to work at the looms. Naturally, this 
tigure varies with the conditions of the 
mill. If, for example, the weaver must 
fill his own magazines, he must devote 
about 10% of his time to that activity, 
thus reducing the time at the loom from 
65 to 55%. Similarly, if he is required 
by the mill to perform other work, he 
does so at the expense of the weaving 
time. 

\ question sometimes is raised con- 
cerning the “inspecting and walking 
time.”” How does it vary as the num- 
ber of looms is increased? At present 
we are unable to give a very satisfactory 
answer. At the first glance one would 
think that the time spent in walking 
should increase as the number of looms 
per weaver increases. But tests do not 
verify this conclusion. The ratio of the 
inspecting and walking time to the 
weaver’s weaving time remains prac- 
tically constant regardless of the size 
of the set. The indication, then, is that 
with a small set which has a high rate 
of stoppage the weaver walks just as 
much as he does with a large set which 
has a low rate of stoppage. 
Weaving Operations 


\fter the day of the weaver has been 
analyzed and the number of minutes 
which he can devote to work at the loom 
has been found, a study must be made of 
the time to be allowed for the per- 
formance of each of the operations in- 
volved in weaving. Table 2, Column 1. 
gives in detail the average results of a 
number of tests taken on a weaver 
tending a set of 12 Crompton Knowles 
Cotton King dobby looms weaving a 
cotton-rayon fabric. 

To determine the number of opera- 
tions which are required of the weaver 
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per loom per hour of running is the last 
step. This information is obtained 
readily by observation and computation. 
lf, for instance, a set of 12 looms op- 
erates for 8 hours at an average effi- 
ciency of 909%, the looms actually run 


for 12 times 8 times .9, or 86.4 loom- 
hours. If during that time 51 warp 
breaks occur, the rate at which the 


operations incident to warp breaks are 
performed is 51 divided by 86.4 or .591 
operations per loom per hour of running. 

From these figures the number of 
minutes spent by the weaver per loom 
per hour of running is easily found. 
Column 3 of Table 2 is the result of 
multiplying each item of Column 2 by 
the corresponding item of Column 1. 

We now have enough information to 
find the number of running loom-hours 
(the productive time) which the weaver 
is capable of obtaining under the con- 
ditions of the example. To be fair to 
him, an allowance of 10 is made in his 
weaving time. Instead of giving him 
1.713 minutes per running loom-hour, 
we give him 1.884. This figure, with 
the further fact that he can devote 65% 
of his time, or 39 minutes of every hour 
to weaving, enables the desired computa- 
tion to be made. 


Producing Time Determined 


The weaver can obtain 39 divided by 





TABLE 3 


Typical Analysis of Lost Time 


Minutes per Loom 


per Hr. of Running 
Weaver's weaving time 1. 884 


Fixer’s fixing time 


; 985 
Lost time during which the looms 
are idle not receiving the at- 
tention of the weaver.. 3.768 
Lost time during which the looms 
are idle not receiving the atten- 
tion of the fixer 197 
Other lost time 2. 250 
Total lost time per running 
loom-hour e a 084 


1.884 or 20.71 running loom-hours for 
each hour that he works. This time is 
the producing time of the set which 
he will run and corresponds to the pro- 
ductive work of the motor, given as 
an example in the first part of this 
discussion. 

Following the analogy of the motor, 
the problem now is one of finding the 
lost time that normally can be expected. 


This is of several sorts and can be 
classified as shown in Table 3. 
The amounts noted against each 


classification were determined at the 
time that the figures of Table 2 were 
found. The “weaver’s weaving time” 
is the total of Table 2, Column 3, plus 
10%. “Fixer’s fixing time” is the time 
during which the fixer was working 
on stopped looms. Other “lost time” 
consists of time during which the looms 
were idle for sundry causes such as 
smashes and warp changes. 

The time that is lost while looms are 
waiting for the attention of the weaver 
arises through the inability of the 
weaver to take care of more than one 
loom at a time. If more than one loom 
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stops at once, the second must be idle 
while the first is being worked upon by 
the weaver. The amount of this source 
of lost time is an index of the degree 
to which the weaver is overloaded. In 
a correctly sized set it should be not 
over 2 times the weaver’s weaving time. 
In sets that are too large for the weaver, 
it is as high as 10 or 12 times the 
weaver’s weaving time. The allowance 
given in Table 3 tor lost time during 
which the looms are idle not receiving 
the attention of the weaver, was taken 
as 2 times the weaver’s weaving time. 
Similarly, the allowance for lost time 
during which the looms are idle not 
receiving the attention of the fixer was 
taken as .2 times the fixer’s fixing time, 
as the result of experience with that 
part of the work. 


Amount of Lost Time 


Knowing that the total number of 
minutes of lost time per running loom- 


hour is 9.084 and that the number of 
running loom-hours that the weaver can 


produce per hour is 20.71, we can find 
the minutes of lost time by multiplying 
the former by the latter. The result, 
188 minutes, reduced to hours is 3.13 
hours of lost time per hour of the 
weaver’s day. 

Returning once again to the example 
of the motor, the capacity of the set 
can be found by adding the lost time 
3.13 to the producing time 20.71. The 
result, 23.84, represents the number of 
loom-hours of capacity which must be 
assigned to the weaver to keep him fully 
occupied, but not overworked. ‘In other 
words, this figure represents the number 
of looms that the weaver should tend. 

This discussion can be summarized 
in the form of a table, like Table 4, 
which assumes that the weaver is 
given a set of 24 looms under the con- 
ditions of Tables 1, 2 and 3. 

In this table the number of loom- 
hours of lost time was found by multi- 
plying the items of Table 3 by 20.71 
running loom-hours, the productive time 





TABLE 4 


Analysis of Productive Capacity of a Set of 24 
Looms Operating for One Hour 





Loom- Per 
Item Hours Cent 
Producing time. sos aang caeeccaora 20.71 86. 30 
Weaver's weaving time... wis .65 2.7) 
Fixer’s fixing time. .............. .34 1.42 
Lost time looms not receiving at- 
tention of weaver.... oe 1.45 6.50 
Lost time, looms not receiving at- 
tention of fixer eee 7 07 . 28 
Other lost time.... - elas 78 3.24 
MONE a sis carob was Ruiter ore 24.00 100.00 
of the set. The resulting minutes of 


lost time then were divided by 60 to re- 
duce them to hours and were placed in 
Table 4, with one exception. The lost 
time, looms not receiving the attention 
of the weaver, is the amount that is 
necessary to make the column add to a 
total of 24 loom-hours and is greater 
than 2 times the weaver’s weaving 
time because, where he _ theoretically 
should tend 23.83 looms, he is slightly 
overloaded with a set of 24. 








Versatility of Spun Silk Fabries 





Wide Range of Their Uses 


Demonstrated at Exhibition 


HE collection of dresses developed 
in spun fabrics and presented by the 
Spun Silk Research Committee at the 
United Parents Show held recently in 
the Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, demonstrated the versatility of 
these fabrics, their appropriateness for 
children’s dresses and their guaranteed 
washing qualities. It proved, also, that 
the practical can be made fashion-wise, 
colorful and beautiful without lessening 
in any way its service-giving properties. 
After viewing these dresses it was 
not hard to understand why Europe has 
given a recognition to spun silk which 
this country has been slow in doing. 
Nor is it surprising that more and more 
each season the European weavers are 
coming to use spun silk in their silk 
fabrics. There is much in the soft, 
silky feel, the lustreless, dull finish, be- 
sides their washing and non-shrinkable 
qualities, to recommend the spun silk 
cloths. 

In children’s dresses and in sports 
clothes it is necessary that the fabric 
launder satisfactorily. These spun silk 
fabrics can make repeated trips to the 
tub, reappearing after each washing as 
clear and bright in color, without losing 
any by shrinkage or any lessening of 
the strength of the material. 


Children’s Apparel 


Appropriate designs like the Play- 
Time patterns from L. O. Thompson, 
the tiny two color checks, gingham pat- 
terns, and candy stripes on silk broad- 
cloth from Schwarzenbach, Huber & 
Company were shown in dresses for the 
wee tots. For girls a little older, but 
not yet in their teens, there were light- 
weight silk and wool novelties, espe- 
cially adaptable for sportwear as Paris 
is endorsing them. One in a new spun 
silk and wool combination was from 
Belding Heminway, and the other a 
shantung in the natural tone, piped in 
red, in an ensemble was from the Gen- 
eral Silk Corporation. 

An interesting combination of the 
dull finish and the lustrous satin, in 
both of which spun silk played an im- 
portant part, was demonstrated in a 
pajama ensemble; this garment is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The 
Independence blue satin charmeuse was 
used for the pajamas, baggy trousers 
and top, and to trim the three-quarter 
length coat. This was of Biskrah, a 
spun silk and cashmere fabric which 
comes in both the plain and the print. 
The print, a colorful pattern known as 
Oasis deriving its inspiration from the 
desert, was selected for the coat and as 
handings on the shirt of the pajamas. 
Both of these fabrics are from L. & E. 
Stirn. 

Tennis Dress Effective 


Another sports fabric which lends 
itself exceedingly well to the definite 


cardigan jacket of Crepe Sillon on 
which spun silk is combined with rayon 
in a red, white and black tiny check; 
this garment is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This is a Duplan 
creation. 

The crepes were represented by a 
black and white print dashed with red 
from the General Silk Corporation 
known as crepe Ronkador. This print 
was made into an ensemble with a white 
crepe blouse and made a charming day- 
time dress for the girl in her teens. 
A dress of the same type was developed 
in printed Salome Crepe in tones of red 


lines of the tailor-made as well as the 
plaits and other hallmarks of sports togs 
is known as Tricotisse and is one of the 
line of Pen-I-Sauken Silk Mills. It is 
on the order of a silk pique and shares 
















Sleeveless Ten- 


a Mees, ace and yellow, one ot the L. O. Thompson 
White Silk fabrics. Soft and yet with sufficient 
; i. — body to look well in the circular flounces 
White, Black which gave to the skirt the flare and 


and Red Crepe 
Sillon. From 
Empire and 
Duplan 


nonchalance so typical of 1929. 

The conclusive proof of the versa- 
tility and fashion-rightness of the spun 
silk fabrics shown at the exhibition lay 
in the evening frocks. One was an all- 
silk moire, the raw silk giving it just 
the right degree of stiffness to take the 
bouffancy of the skirt; this was from 
Menke Kaufmann. The other was a 
glorious shade of spun gold in a lus- 
trous satin from Pen-I-Sauken Silk 
Mills, known as Satin Sevigne. The 
gown, a Bernard Model, in its intricate 
seaming and ripping circular side panels, 
displayed to great advantage the rich- 
ness of the satin. 


American Cotton Shippers Asso- 
ciation Meets in New Orleans 


New Orteans, La.—The annual con- 
vention of the American Cotton Ship- 
pers Association will be held here April 
26-27, it was announced recently by 
R. L. Dickerson, secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 

The convention will be held in Mem- 
phis in 1930, on the same dates, and 
hereafter New Orleans and Memphis 
will alternate as the permanent conven- 
tion cities for the annual meetings of 
the association, Mr. Dickerson stated. 





W ashable 
Charmeuse 
Satin Pajamas 
in Blue with 
Modernistic 
Print in 
Biskrah for 
Trimming and 
Coat. From 
L. & E. Stirn 


with it the vogue for dull finish silks. 
The Empire Silk Company has a sim- 
ilar silk which is adapted in a sleeveless 
tennis dress with plaited front panel and 
bow decorations. Worn with it was a 





World Consumption of American Cotton 


Shows Gain of 6 Per Cent 


Manchester.—The world’s consumption of American cotton for the half 
year ended Jan. 31, was 7,613,000 bales against 7,181,000 the previous half 
year, according to figures of the International Federation of Master Spin- 
ners’ and Manufacturers’ Association. The total consumption of all kinds 
of cottons for the same period was 12,792,000 bales, against 12,553,000 for 
the previous half year. The world’s mill stocks of American cotton are 
2,958,000 bales against 2,867,000 bales, the association reports. The total 
world’s mill stocks, all cottons, are 5,257,000 against 4,882,000 a year ago. 

Consumption of India and Egyptian cotton for the half year ending 
Jan. 31, 1929 was 2,574,000 bales and 497,000 respectively, and for the 
half year ending Jan. 31, 1928, 2,303,000 and 489,000. Consumption of 
sundries for the six months ending Jan. 31, 1929, was 2,088,000 bales 
ending Jan. 31, 1928, 1,969,000 and ending Jan. 31, 1927, 2,001,000. Mill 
stocks of India cotton on Jan. 31, 1929, were 1,216,000 bales as compared 
with 969,000 bales a year ago. Stocks of Egyptian cotton were the same 
as a year ago, or 182,000 bales. Growths other than American, Egyptian 
and India were higher than the two previous years, mill stocks being 
901,000, 863,000 and 771,000 bales on Jan. 31, 1929, 1928 and 1927, 
respectively. 
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New Tariff by July 4 


Prediction of Chairman Hawley 


at Home Market Club Dinner 


HE time schedule for the new tariff 

bill involves its reporting to the 
House of Representatives by the Ways 
and Means Committee by April 15 or 20, 
its passage by the House, May 1, and its 
presentation to President Hoover for his 
signature not later than July 4, accord- 
ing to Chairman Willis C. Hawley of 
the Ways and Means Committee, who, 
with Hon. John Q. Tilson of Connecti- 
cut, majority leader of the House of 
Representatives, were the principal 
speakers at the annual reception and 
dinner of the Home Market Club at the 
Hotel Somerset, Boston, last Saturday 
evening. The addresses of both speak- 
ers were devoted in large part to the 
history of former tariffs and tariff-mak- 
ing, but both emphasized the fact that 
the new law would represent little more 
than a re-adjustment of the present 


tariff and the limited revision that 
President Hoover has asked for. 
Ward Thoron Presides 

Ward Thoron, treasurer of the 


Merrimack Mfg. Co., Boston, was the 
toastmaster and introduced himself as a 
wet Democrat and a staunch protection- 
ist. Lt.Gov. William S. Youngman 
was the first speaker, representing the 


State in the unavoidable absence of 
Governor Allen, and _ following his 


address in which he mentioned the fact 
that 350 new industries had been estab- 
lished in Massachusetts during 1928, 
Toastmaster Thoron stated that this evi- 
dence of industrial growth would be 
more impressive if it included statistics 
showing the number of persons given 
employment as compared with those 
who had lost employment by reason of 
industries moving from the state. Many 
of its oldest industries are suffering 
from high state and municipal taxes and 
restrictive labor legislation, and _ co- 
operation for their relief is needed quite 
as much as boosting for new industries. 


Large Textile Attendance 


Considerably more than half of the 
400 prominent manufacturers and mer- 
chants in attendance were textile men. 
Among those seated at the head table 
were B. H. Bristow Draper, treasurer 
of the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 
ad E. Kent Swift, treasurer of Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., 
both former presidents of the Home 
Market Club; also Horace B. Cheney of 
Cheney Bros., South Manchester, Conn., 
and Harry L. Bailey of Wellington, 
Sears & Co., Boston. Mr. Bailey was 
chairman of the reception committee and 
associated with him were the following 
textile men: Henry Ashworth of Ash- 
worth Bros., Fall River, Mass.; Philip 
Dana, treasurer, Dana Warp Mills, 
Westbrook, Me.; Charles B. Smith, 
president, Star Worsted Co., Fitchburg, 
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Mass., and John F. Tinsley, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. Principally responsible for the 
success of the dinner was William H. 
Cliff, secretary of the Home Market 
Club. 


Silk Association Names Candi- 
dates for Board of Managers 


Nominees for election to the board 
of managers of the Silk Association of 
America, Inc., will be presented as fol- 
lows at the fifty-seventh annual meeting 
of the association which takes place 
March 27 at the association head- 
quarters: B. Edmund David, B. Ed- 
mund David, Inc.; Paul C. Debry, 
Duplan Silk Corp.; Beveridge C. Dun- 
lop, American Glanzstoff Corp.; Louis 
Kahn, Kahn & Feldman, Inc.; H. R. 
Mallinson, H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc.; 
H. Morton Merriman, Belding, Hemin- 





way Co.; R. J. F. Schwarzenbach, 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co.; C. W. 
Sinn, Julius Kayser & Co.; John C. 
Welwood, John C. Welwood Corp.; J. 
P. T. Armstrong, The Corticelli Silk 
Co.; Thomas B. Hill, C. K. Eagle & 
Co., Inc. H. Schniewind, Jr., president 
of the association, will preside at the 
meeting. 





Hird Addresses Philadelphia 
Wool Group 


PHILADELPHIA. — Lewis A_ Hird, 
Samuel Hird & Sons, and treasurer 
of the Wool Institute addressed the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Philadelphia 
Wool & Textile Association March 12, 
explaining in detail the program of the 
Golden Fleece Pageant that is to be held 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, 
March 18 to 22. He stated one reason 
for the display was that they intended 
to show retailers and consumers what 
American manufacturers are able to 
produce in woolen and worsted fabrics 
and how well they can be made to ap- 
pear in ready-to-wear clothing if prop- 
erly handled. Efforts of the Wool 
Institute to expand the consumption of 
wool goods he pointed out would benefit 
every branch of the industry. 


Spinners Not to Join Institute 


Decision Made 
After Long Study 


PHILADELPHIA. 


T IS reliably reported that worsted 

yarn spinners have definitely decided 
not to join the Wool Institute. Accord- 
ing to recent reports approximately 80% 
of the sales worsted yarn spindles of 
the country were planning to become 
members of the Institute, bringing into 
this organization spinners as well as 
weavers of woolen and worsted fabrics. 
Spinners have held several meetings 
with officials of the Wool Institute dur- 
ing recent months and detailed studies 
of spinners’ problems had been under- 
taken. Within the last month it had 
been noted spinners again took up their 
group meetings before they considered 
the question of joining the Institute, 
and this indicated their plan to become 
members probably would not be carried 
through. 


May Form New Institute 


According to one of the largest spin- 
ners here who took a leading part in 
their negotiations with the Institute, 
this decision on the part of sales spin- 
ners does not mean they have decided 
not to co-operate, but rather that after 
most careful consideration covering a 
period of several months they have 
come to the conclusion they can ac- 
complish what they are endeavoring to 
do and co-operate more efficiently by 
acting as a separate unit than they be- 
lieve they could by becoming members 
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of the same organization as_ their 
customers, the weavers. 

While their plans have not yet been 
definitely decided upon it is not impos- 
sible sales worsted yarn spinners will in 
the future consider the advisability of 
forming their own institute, composed of 
worsted yarn spinners exclusively. For 
the present the three groups of the sales 
yarn field will continue to hold their 
group meetings which are scheduled for 
every other week. The Bradford knit- 
ting group hold meetings twice a month 
in Philadelphia to discuss their problems 
and the French and Bradford weaving 
groups hold their meetings in New York 
or Boston. 

While these meetings accomplish 
many of the results that are expected 
from industrial institutes, such as the 
manufacturers of woolen and worsted 
fabrics have in their Wool Institute, 
spinners feel that a more centralized and 
official body could handle these matters 
for sales worsted yarn spinners to bet- 
ter advantage than the three group 
meetings that are to be held in various 
sections of the country. The main dis- 
advantage of the group plan being that 
little co-operation between the three 
groups has resulted in the past. 


Union Mills Co., 
advise that production 
begin on March 18 or 
sist of combed yarns. 
10,080 spindles will 
operation. 


Monroe, N. C., 
in their mill will 
25, and will con- 
Sixty cards and 
be placed in 








New Name for Mercerized Yarn 


“Durene’” To 


Be Used By 


Members of New Association 


IX members of the Mercerizers 

Association of America have agreed 
upon a new name for their mercerized 
yarns and in the future the product 
of these plants will be sold as 
“Durene” instead of being labeled 
“mercerized” yarns. The six firms who 
are members of the association are: 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Phila- 
delphia and Chattanooga, Tenn.; 


American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mt. Holly, N. C.; Dixie Mercerizing 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Clarence L. 
Meyers, Inc., Philadelphia, and Spinners 
Processing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

These processors have organized a 
new association called the Durene 
Association of America, of which J. S. 
Verlenden, of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co., is the president, as he now is of 
the Mercerizers Association of America. 
While it is not definitely known, it is 
possible the Durene Association will 
eventually supersede the Mercerizers 
Association of America. It is one of 
the most drastic changes that has been 
made in the merchandising of these 
yarns, it being estimated that members 
of the association handle about 75% of 
the mercerized yarns manufactured in 
this country. 

Members of the association will have 
permission to use this new name and 
manufacturers using this yarn in the 
knitting or weaving of their product 
will be entitled to stamp the name 
“Durene” upon them. Non-members of 
the association will continue to use the 
name “mercerized” on their yarns as in 
the past, it being stated by one of the 
members of the new Durene Association 
that any firm using the name without 
authority will be subject to suit for in- 
fringement. 

The term “Durene” has been officially 
adopted by the merchandising-advertis- 
ing department of the knit underwear 
trade. This information was _ issued 
after a recent conference between J. P. 
Holt, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., and Byron G. 
Moon, merchandising-advertising direc- 
tor of the knit underwear campaign. 


Describes “Durene” 


Mr. Holt described ‘“Durene” as 
‘having a base of superior grades of 
cotton fiber, which has been so treated 
as to produce luster, and increase 
strength, elasticity and absorption.” 
\Vhile, of course, “Durene” is adaptable 
to the manufacture of various items of 
wearing apparel, particularly hosiery 
ind underwear, Mr. Holt said that use 
of the term had been offered to the knit 
underwear group first as an expression 
{ co-operation on the part of the yarn 
rocessers, 

_He added that the Durene Associa- 

m of America had made available to 


the latter group’s merchandising-adver- 
tising division a substantial sum to be 
devoted to educational work on 
“Durene,” and authorization for its ac- 
ceptance has been forthcoming from the 
proper committee. This activity will 
be carried forward through the edu- 
cational division, and it is expected that 
correct information concerning its 
characteristics will be placed before the 
trade and consuming public at an early 
date. 


’ 


E. C. Morse Addresses 
Committee D-13 


Demand for quality merchandise is 
largely responsible for the increasing 
tendency to make and sell cotton textiles 
on specification, Ernest C. Morse, of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, told mem- 





bers of the D-13 section of the American 
Society for Testing Materials in an 
address in Boston on March 14. 

“There is a live and steadily growing 
interest in the subject of specifications 
in this industry,” he said. “Specifica- 
tions are important to manufacturers 
who are seeking to eliminate waste 
through standardization, simplification 
and other measures. Consumers are 
interested in this subject and are look- 
ing for advantages they may derive. 

“Both producers and consumers have 
common interests in the goods that are 
made and used today. The old theory 
of ‘let the buyer beware’ has been 
scrapped. In its place it is now recog- 
nized that consumer satisfaction is a 
more constructive force.” 

Mr. Morse referred briefly to the 
progress that has been made in develop- 
ing specifications and standards for 
cotton textiles that are used by the 
Federal Government. He also described 
how the Institute had collaborated with 
representatives of other industries in the 
preparation of specifications for fabrics. 

Details of this meeting of Committee 
D-13 will appear in these columns next 
week. 


Cotton Conference for March 16 


Delay Is Authorized to Allow Foreign 
Delegates Time to Reach Washington 


HE third international biennial 
Universal Cotton Standards Confer- 
ence, for the purpose of approving 
copies of the Universal Cotton Stand- 








Wool Pageant 
Begins 


The “Pageant of the 
Golden Fleece” begins Mon- 
day, March 18, at the Hotel 
Roosevelt in New York 
City, and continues for the 
rest of the week. This is 
the first cooperative piece of 
publicity by the wool indus- 
try and is the result of care- 
ful planning and many 
weeks work on the part of 
the Wool Institute which is 
sponsoring it. 

On the inaugural night, 
there will be a _ private 
showing of the Pageant 
which will be attended by 
the directors of the Wool 
Institute, prominent textile 
merchants and officials of 
the various textile organi- 
zations. Donald D. Mitchell 
and Alexander Walker are, 
respectively, director and 
chairman of the Pageant. 
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ards for use by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the arbi- 
tration committees of the European 
cotton associations during the two-year 
period beginning Aug. 1, 1929, was 
called to order March 11, in the Con- 
ference Room of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, and was adjourned 
immediately by Nils A. Olsen, chief of 
the bureau, until 10 a.m., March 16, to 
allow time for the foreign delegates to 
reach Washington. 

The meeting is provided for by agree- 
ments between the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the European associations, 
under which the latter have adopted the 
Official Cotton Standards of the United 
States for American Upland Cotton, 
known as the “Universal Standards,” as 
the basis of all their contracts in which 
grades are specified for the purchase and 
sale of American cotton. 

The Department of Agriculture will 
represent the American interests in 
the conference by reason of the de- 
partment’s administrative responsibilities 
under the United States Cotton Stand- 
ards Act and the Universal Standards 
Agreements, but as in past conferences 
the representatives of the American 
groups will advise with department offi- 
cials and will participate in the meetings. 


Many Organizations Invited 


Invitations have been sent to the fol- 
lowing American organizations to send 
representatives : 

Texas Cotton Association, 


(Continued on page 101) 


Waco, 
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Mill Margins May Gain by Lower Wool 


Firm Cloth and Yarn Markets 


Likely to Hold. Says 


HE outstanding 
ment in the 


develop 
wool industry 


during the last month has l. 


been the weakness of raw wool 
in nearly all markets throughout 
the world. Primary markets 
showed most weakness. Sec- 
ondary markets declined, but 
not in proportion. In the do- 
mestic goods markets there is 
still uncertainty and caution, due 


SUMMARY—WOOL 


Raw wool shows an easier trend. 


manufacturers replacement 


Though 
not likely to undergo any sharp recession. 
prices will probably decline a little further 
until 
are more adequate. 
Worsted yarns continue in a relatively 
strong position and the market will prob- 
ably hold about stable. 


margins 


Dr. Haney 


recovery trom the slight setback 
in December, reaching a new 
high level in the current up- 
swing. Manufacturers have been 
buying a little more heavily in 
recent weeks than in the pre- 
vious period. 

2. Stocks of raw wool of 
clothing and combing varieties 
in the United States on Jan. 1, 
were only 1% above a year ago. 


partly to the presence of stvle 7s: The demand for wool cloth has gained Stocks at Boston, which had 

factors. somewhat on supply, and firm markets are shown a greater proportional in- 
On the other hand, mill buy- : crease than the total for the 
a po - to be expected 

ers have seemed willing to re country, are reported to have 

enter the market when raw wool been reduced about 50% since 

price concessions have afforded a little raw wool market, however, are slight. the first of the vear. Stocks of fine 


wider margin of profit. This develop- 
ment has improved the situation in fine 


wools. Coarse grades, however, will 
probably show some sympathetic ease 
in price before long. This would cor- 


rect a maladjustment that has existed 
for some months and would help to 
relieve the present dullness in that sec- 
tion of the list. 

The ability of dealers to move a large 
amount of wool with only moderate con- 
cessions in price, reflects the high level 
of mill consumption and the low level 
of receipts. The chances for a strong 
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Fig. 1. WOOL MANUFACTURERS’ 
facturers’ Margins 
Composite of Loom and Spindle 
Average 1923-1927—100 for both 


1926 


The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 
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Manufacturers 


MARGINS 
Average of Replacement Margins; 
Activity, 
indexes. 


Even though shearing may be late and 
wool stocks may be depleted by the 
time the new clip arrives, the supply 
situation is too easy to be cleaned up so 
soon. In view of the probable large 
clip to come, consignments are likely 
this season. 

The factors affecting the price of raw 
wool are as follows: 


Favorable Factors 


1. The consumption of raw wool in 
January was at the highest level since 
1923. Spindle activity also showed 
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1927 1928 1929 


ACTIVITY—W ool Manu- 
Wool Machinery Activity 
adjusted for seasonal variation; 


AND 


wools are less burdensome. 

3. Receipts of raw wool at Boston 
continue at low levels. Imports, though 
increasing, are low compared with con- 


sumption, 
4. The statistical position of yarn 
continues strong and spinners’ margins 


improved a little in February. 

5. The Wool Institute reported in- 
creased sales and production of cloth in 
January, with less than a month’s sup- 
ply of goods on hand. Supplies of semi- 
a wool are low or normal. 

The m: argins of manufacturers, 
on low, are improving, due to mod- 
erate concessions in raw wool. Re- 
placement margins are as high as, or 
higher than, at any time during 1928. 

Wholesale dry goods sales im- 
proved in January. 

8. Recent strength in cotton and ease 
in wool almost eliminate the competi- 
tive advantage that cotton has had as a 
substitute textile fiber. 


Unfavorable Factors 


1. The competition for raw wool has 
been less keen and the price has fallen 
in some of the primary markets from 
74, to 10%. London auctions opened 5 
to 7% off, leaving the secondary market 
above parity with the primary. 

2. Imports of raw wool increased in 


January. The amount of wool imported 





The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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South America has been much 


trom 
larger than in recent seasons. 


3. Domestic manufacturers did not 
buy heavily during February, but waited 
until recently, when concessions could 
be obtained. The domestic supply sit- 
uation is easy, as evidenced by the lack 
of contracting. Consignments are con- 
sidered probable this season. 

4. The prices of tops and yarns at 
Bradford have declined steadily during 
the past month. The supply of tops in 
commercial combing establishments on 
the Continent on Feb. 1, 1929, were 
over 1,000,000 Ib. larger than a year 
ago. The margins of Bradford combers 
are reported to be below replacement 
levels, with little prospect of improve- 
ment except through concessions in raw 
wool. 

5. Slow developments in the domestic 
goods markets, partly due to style un- 
certainties, have tended to hold down 
raw wool prices here. 

6. Raw wool is still relatively the 
costliest textile fiber. 

The unfavorable factors will probably 
predominate for a time and some fur- 
ther weakness seems probable. 


Statistical Position of Raw Wool 
Fairly Strong 


In February, the TExTILE Wor_p 
Index of raw wool prices declined to 
166.4% of the 1921 average, which 
compares with 167.2% in January and 
164.7% a year ago. Dun’s index of 
98 raw wools at Boston also shows 
slight recessions. This weakness was 
predicted a month ago. We now expect 
it to go somewhat further. 

Mill consumption of raw wool, how- 
ever, still shows an upward trend and 
is at the highest level in several years. 

Imports increased in January, but the 
level of consumption is so high that the 
ratio of imports to consumption remains 
in the zone that has usually meant firm 
raw wool markets. The ratio of mill 
consumption to receipts of raw wool at 
soston is even more favorable to 
strength. For these reasons, we do not 
expect a bear market in raw wool, but 
only sufficient declines to give the man- 
utacturer a more reasonable profit. 


Yarn Still in Stronger Position 


than Cloth 


The Textite Worwp Index of wor- 
sted sales yarn prices was unchanged in 
lebruary at 116.2% of the 1921 average. 
(his compares with 107.5% a year ago. 
Spindle activity, after a slight interrup- 
tion in December, regained all of its 
oss and reached a point in January 
vhich was the highest since September, 
1927. Notwithstanding this increase 
i supply, the statistical position re- 

ains strong, since looms have increased 
heir activity in about the same propor- 

on. Sales yarns may show some sym- 
ithetic weakness following a decline in 
iw wool, but that is probably all. 

The decline in raw wool in February 

lped to improve the spinners’ current 

placement margin. It is also signifi- 
int that yarns were unchanged when 
th the cloth and raw wool indexes 

‘lined. 


Wool cloth price 
Wholesale dry 


Index numbers 


Wool loom 
activity 
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Fig.2. WOOL CLOTH BAROMETER—¥FV ool Cloth Price—TEXTILE W ORLD Index; 
Looms—Adjusted for seasonal variation, weighted average, Dept. of Commerce; 
Wholesale Dry Goods Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving 
average, Federal Reserve Board; Average 1921-1926=100 for all indexes. 


Wool cloth markets will probably do 
no more than hold firm, owing to the 
fact that loom activity seems to have 
been increased about as rapidly as have 
sales. Wholesale dry goods sales im- 
proved in January, but the increase was 
not large. The TExTILE WorLp wool 
goods price declined in February to 
99.2% of the 1921-1926 average. In 
January the index was 99.5%, and a 
year ago it stood at 100.7. These de- 
clines reflect the price changes in staple 
lines. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
woolen and worsted goods price index, 
which includes more style fabrics, 
moved up in January. This increase in 
finished goods prices brought the man- 
ufacturers’ replacement margins up to 
the highest levels of 1928. The decline 
in raw wool in February probably ad- 
vanced this margin to the highest since 
1927. 

Machinery activity increased in Jan- 
uary, and, as manufacturers’ replace- 
ment margins also increased, the de- 
mand appears to have increased some- 
what with relation to supply for the 
month. However, the level of manu- 
facturers’ margins is still too low, and 
will not show much improvement until 
demand gains on suppiy for a sustained 
period. 


Pepperell Co. Introduces 
Artificial Silk and Cotton for 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 


The Pepperell Manufacturing Co. has 
entered into an agreement with the Tu- 
bize Artificial Silk Co. of America under 
which the latter will supply the Pep- 
perell company with artificial silk. This 


arrangement was made in connection 
with the introduction of a new line of 
Lady Pepperell Marquise sheets and 


pillow cases which are manufactured 
from a combination of Tubize yarns and 
cotton. The selection of Tubize arti- 
ficial silk in combination with cotton 
marks a new departure in the manu- 
facture of sheets. Heretofore, linen and 
the finest of cotton have been considered 
the last word for sheets. 

The Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany stated that with the use of Tubize 
varn, the new fabric gains a tone of 
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luxury never before attributed to sheets. 
The recent trend toward color can be 
successfully continued also, as the Tu- 
bize fiber is quite as practical in colors 
as in white, it was stated. 


Cottons Show Big Gains 


Statistics Show Sales Amounted to 
116% of Production 


Both sales and shipments of stand- 
ard cotton cloths during February were 
in excess of production according to 
the report made public on Mar. 8 by 
The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York. The report 
covers a period of four weeks. 

Sales during February amounted to 
340,709,000 yards. They were equiv- 
alent to 116.3% of production, which 
was 292,873,000 yards. 

Shipments amounted to 309,118,000 
yards, or 105.5% of production. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the 
month were 372,950,000 yards, a de- 
crease of 4.2% as compared with 
stocks at the beginning of the month. 

Unfilled orders on Feb. 28 amounted 
to 472,176,000 yards, an increase of 
7.2% as compared with unfilled orders 
on Feb. 1. 

These statistics on the manufacture 
and sale of standard cotton cloths are 
compiled from data supplied by 23 
groups of manufacturers and selling 
agents reporting through The Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York and The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc. 


So. N. E. Textile Club’s 


Radio Dinner 


The Southern New England Textile 
Club holds a “radio dinner” at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence, this after- 
noon at 2 o'clock, with Philip Carlin, 
announcer of the National Broadcasting 
Co., and Lincoln Baylies, president of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, as the principal speak- 
ers. President John F. Reardon will 
act as toastmaster and music will be 
furnished by the Hotel Biltmore 
orchestra. 
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Textile Chemical Research 


VERY member of the textile industry who realizes 

its need of fundamental technical research, or who 
is acquainted with the very creditable research work of 
a fundamental and applied character that has been accom- 
plished by the American Association of Textile Chemists 
& Colorists, will welcome the movement that has been 
initiated by President E. H. Killheffer of that associa- 
tion and Dr. Louis A. Olney, chairman of its research 
committee, to raise a fund for the establishment and 
permanent financing of a central textile research and 
testing laboratory. As a result of the general meeting 
held in New York last week for tentative discussion of 
the subject a committee is to be appointed to formulate 
a definite program to include the raising of a foundation 
fund of not less than a million dollars. 

There may be some difference of opinion among tex- 
tile men of technical training as to whether greatest 
progress of the industry during the next decade or so 
is to be along chemical or physical lines, but there is no 
gainsaying the fact that in the American Association of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists there is concentrated the 
major proportion of the industry’s present-day knowl- 
edge of the scientific and practical application of chem- 
istry to textile processing, and that the fundamental and 
applied research program of this group of specialists, 
that must prove of greatest service to the industry, and 
that is a monumental task in itself, is one that is con- 
fined closely to chemical lines. It is true that a 
researcher along fundamental lines must have absolute 
freedom to conduct his investigations, and that a research 
basically chemical may involve physics, biology and vari- 
other and it is true that textile 
researches of a chemical nature frequently may lead into 


ous sciences, also 
the tanning, paper or other industries, but that is not a 
logical reason for organizing a research laboratory to 
cover all industries or all varieties of textile research. 
This is an age of specialists, and in research as in manu- 
facturing the goal is certain to be reached more quickly 
and easily through effort directed along a specialized line. 

If there were great corporations in the textile indus- 
try the size of the General Electric Co. or the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., whose executives were 
similarly research-minded, those textile corporations 
would be expending as many million dollars annually for 
fundamental and applied research as do these leaders of 
the electric and communication industries. The expense 
of such textile research as a percentage of the value of 
the combined product of its more than 7,000 individual 
units would be less than for the two great corporations 
mentioned, and the benefits should be no less, but the 
task of influencing the executives of 7,000 different com- 
pames to cooperate in the 


financing of a research 
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program is quite a different matter from that of im- 
pressing a few executives of a great corporation to 
appropriate equal sums for research. It cannot be proved 
and cannot be disproved that at least 1,000 textile mills 
have benefited either directly or indirectly by an average 
sum of at least $1,000 from research work, other services 
and information acquired by members at meetings of 
the American Association of Textile Chemists & Color- 
ists, but that aggregate sum will be sufficient to start 
the laboratory and research program of the association. 
The officials of such mills should consider it a privilege 
to be able to cooperate in this great work. 





onomenamtD 


If Cotton Had Displaced Jute 


ASING their figures in part upon the International 

Federation’s report of a world consumption of 
7,616,000 bales of American cotton for the first six 
months of the current season, and upon the probability 
of the continuance of this rate of consumption for the 
balance of the season, leading cotton statisticians appear 
to be in general agreement that there would be a 
reduction of approximately one million bales in the end- 
of-the-season carryover, which carryover would be 
about 750,000 bales below the ten-year average. The 
same basis of estimating indicates a United States carry- 
over of American cotton of little more than one million 
bales. 

If these facts and estimates are correct they mean 
that a yield of not less than 15 million bales of Amer- 
ican cotton will be needed next season, and the trade’s 
reaction to this statistical analysis of the outlook is the 
advance of approximately two cents a pound that has 
been registered in cotton futures within the last few 
weeks, and one prominent speculator in commodities and 
stocks is on record with the prediction that the cotton 
market in the next few months may witness as sensa- 
tional price advances as the copper market had recently. 

Much can happen between now and the end of the 
season, and we are merely publishing these figures for 
what they may be worth, but supposing that the pro- 
posed tariff on jute, burlap and cotton bagging had been 
in effect since last summer and had proved effective to 
the extent of displacing these jute products with cotton 
manufactures the equivalent of a million bales of Ather- 
ican cotton annually, which is the conservative estimate 
of its proponents, what would have been its probable 
effect upon prices thus far this season and for the bal- 
ance of the season? Representatives of cotton growers 
among its proponents are on record with a minimum 
estimate that it would add 14 to 2c. a pound to the prices 
received by growers, but they carefully avoided an 
analysis of what might happen in short crop seasons, 
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or in seasons when low-grade short cottons are scarce. 
or in seasons when the industry faces a combination of 
such circumstances as those now existent. 

Even if the proposed tariff were to add only lc. a 
pound to cotton used by domestic mills the extra cost 
to them would be in excess of $50,000,000, but they 
would now be facing an estimated world carryover 
lessened by one million bales and no carryover whatever 
of American cotton in this country. Under much less 
favorable opportunities for speculative manipulation pro- 
fessional operators have forced advances in cotton futures 
of five to ten cents a pound, and the public was then 
much less interested in stock and commodity speculation 
than it is today. Fortunately, the opportunity for such 
a speculative orgy in cotton does not exist, but if it 
did every cotton manufacturer in the country would pay 
“through the nose’ for the benefits to accrue to cotton 
growers and a few coarse goods mills, while professional 
speculators would be the chief beneficiaries. 


COr 
* Durene” 


F EMERSON’S man who made mouse traps so much 

better than all other mouse trap makers had trade- 
marked and advertised his goods the path through the 
woods to his shop would have been beaten much deeper. 
Perhaps he may be excused for his failure to adopt 
modern methods because of the fact that advertising had 
not then been developed on a scientific basis, and 
because the mediums for its dissemination were com- 
paratively few, but present-day manufacturers of con- 
sumer merchandise have no such legitimate excuse. 

Today the manufacturer who desires to differentiate 
his cotton, wool, silk, or rayon products from others of 
those classes must adopt a distinctive name and trade- 
mark it. If he desires to capitalize it fully and have 
consumers make a beaten path to his door he must make 
known to consumers the qualities which this identifying 
mark stands for by means of modern merchandising 
methods, including advertising. 

Rayon manufacturers found that as soon as the in- 
dustry broadened and the character of product became 
more diversified it was advisable for each company to 
adopt a distinctive trademark that might identify its 
product to the ultimate consumer. Mercerizing ante- 
dated rayon manufacture, but because its units were 
smaller and a well-rounded merchandising plan that 
involved identification to the consumer had to be 
approached on a cooperative basis, necessarily it was 
slower in solving the problem. Now, however, a lead- 
ing group of mercerizers has identified its processed 
yarns as “Durene” and through an intensive merchandis- 
ing campaign linked up with knitters and other middle- 
men, will identify its yarns to the ultimate consumer 
as a distinctive product. It is a plan that is capable of 
almost endless duplication by other textile manufactur- 
ers who produce quality goods and who can secure the 
necessary cooperation in controlling distribution to the 
ultimate consumer. 


Two years ago there was a general belief mercerized 


yarn consumption had about reached its peak and due 
tc a number of developments mercerizers would be 
fortunate if they heid their own against inroads made 
upon their business by silk and rayon. 

Recent occurrences have shown the fallacy of this 
opinion and at the present time mercerizers are in as 
satisfactory a position as they have occupied for many 
years, having a large volume of forward business on 
their books on which it is understood they will be able 
to make a fair profit. Mercerizers booked the largest 
volume of business just previous to the last advance in 
mercerized yarn prices they have booked in any one week 
in their history. The year 1928 is reported to have been 
one of the best they have ever experienced. 

This satisfactory condition of mercerizers has not 
been brought about by mere bemoaning of their previous 
plight, but instead they immediately made a survey of 
their situation and decided what steps should be taken to 
counteract inroads of competing fibers. Their progres- 
sive spirit is exemplified in the promotional campaign 
planned for the name “Durene.”’ 





The Textile Trend 

Cotton Textile Markets: Sales of cotton goods showed 
further improvement over last week. Print cloths and 
sheetings continued the previous trend and accounted for 
the bulk of sales. Sheeting situation has improved from 
statistical standpoint with removal of some of the burden 
of stocks, but price advance in cotton has offset any 
advantage in price advance of goods. Certain centers 
report largest sales of colored goods for export since last 
November. 

Wool Textile Markets: Season is slower in developing 
than in previous years due to conservative and somber 
styling effects, necessitating careful unhurried selections 
by buyers. Sellers believe that a successful season which 
will be brought about by limiting initial orders and a 
great deal of reference sampling, is in the making. Cer- 
tain centers still engaged in immediate business and bend- 
ing every effort to clear up the delivery situation, bearing 
out former prediction by these sellers that they would 
note little let-down between spring and fall seasons. 
Yarn prices slightly easier in quiet market; better de- 
mand probable next month, March being inactive month. 

Knit Goods Markets: Rayon underwear producers cut 
prices in some cases, and in others announced they will 
offer better quality garments at the same prices; this is 
a follow-up of the rayon yarn reduction. Hosiery mar- 
ket was active, with especial stress on output of “bare- 
leg” numbers. Good sweater and bathing-suit demand 
featured outerwear trade. 

Silk Textile Markets: Raw silk opened weak, but 
strengthened suddenly, and close of week found all 
Japans five cents higher. Active buying in both thrown 
and spun silk markets, with prices for thrown goods ten 
cents higher. Broadsilk mills reported big increase in 
spring print sales over last spring. 
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Seven Cotton-Manufacturing Tests 





Card Draft, Staple, Dyeing Effect, 
And Metallic and Cork Top Rolls 


HE ARKWRIGHTS, INC., the re- 

search organization founded in 1926 
by the Southern Textile Association, 
has recently accepted the reports of 
several new applicants for membership. 
The acceptances automatically make the 
authors members of the research 
ganization. 

The reports are summarized briefly 
in this article. Readers who are in- 
terested in examining the details of any 
particular report may secure it by ap- 
plying to the office of the Arkwrights, 
Inc., 519 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N. C. It is specifically stated that the 
report must returned to the office 
promptly. The results of any tests are 
not intended to be conclusive, and it is 
possible that other applicants may be 
required to conduct additional work 
along the same lines. 


or- 


be 


Strength of Print Cloth 

IL. R. Gilbert, treasurer and manager 
ot the Audrey Spinning Mills, Weldon, 
N. C., submitted a report on the break- 
ing strength of 64 x 60 5.35-yd. print 
cloths taken from ten different mills, 
using the grab test. The following is a 
tabulation of results: 


Average 
Breaking Strength 

Mill No Warp Filling Relative Humidity 

| 147.3 103.1 72 

2 166.9 106.4 76 

3 148.3 96.0 72 

4 158.8 101.0 64 

5 159.0 104.5 61 

6 146.8 110.2 64 

7 158.8 104.8 61 

8 158.5 107.2 58 

9 145.2 100.4 62 

10 155.8 116.1 58 
Average... 154.5 104.9 64.8 


Effect of Dyeing on Strength 


A test on the comparative breaking 
strengths before and after dyeing of cot- 
ton warp yarn spun from. one-inch 
\merican cotton was made by T. W. 
Mullen, superintendent of the Rosemary 
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Mig. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. The 
Frankiin dyeing process was used. The 


average varn number before dyeing was 
22.39; aiter dyeing, 22.82. The average 
breaking strength before dyeing was 
71.95 |b; after dyeing, 73.05 Ib. The 
test therefore showed an average otf 
1.10 lb. increase in breaking strength 
due to dyeing. The dyes used were Vat 


Gold D, Vat Pink A, and Vat Blue R. 
Effect of Metallic Rolls 


An investigation was conducted by 


Walter L. Davis, assistant superin- 
dent, Proximity Mills, Greensboro, 
N. C., on the breaking strength, varia- 


tion, and ends down per 100 spindles 
per hour of filling yarn spun with com- 
mon rolls as compared with metallic 
rolls on the slubbers. During a two- 
weeks’ test the average varn number and 
average break of one yarn proved to be 
surprisingly close to the average num- 
ber and break of the other. The yarn 
from the metallic rolls showed 20% 
more in total grains variation; yet it 
averaged only 3.2, variation from the 
average number of all skeins. The yarn 
from the metallic rolls had approxi- 
mately one less end down per thousand 
spindles per hour. 


Card Draft 


Investigation of the ends down and 
breaking strength of yarns made from 
cards drafting 100, 120, and 140 was 
conducted by L. E. Wofford, night 
superintendent, Inman Mills, Inman, 
S. C. A hard-boiled, full-inch western 
cotton mixed in the proportion of 80% 
middling and 20% strict low was used. 
The breaking strength was about the 
same in each case. Ends down per 100 
spindles per hour averaged 4.75 for the 
100 draft, 5.49 for the 120 draft, and 
5.08 for the 140 draft. Possibly the 
advantage in ends down in the 100 draft 
was due, Mr. Wofford points out, to 
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the yarn having been slightly heavier 
because of the twist per inch having 
been slightly greater in proportion. 


Count Variation Among Mills 


Variations among mills of the counts 
of yarn from one side of a spinning 
frame on 40's filling was investigated 
by James A. Greer, southern manager, 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter, 
Greenville, S. C. The test was carried 
on in 10 different mills. There was 
considerable variation found, as_ indi- 
cated by the following table: 


Spindles Highest Lowest Average 
Mill No. per Side No. No. No 
| 136 47.62 37.74 41.49 
2 80 41.67 38. 46 40.00 
3 120 43.48 33.90 40.16 
4 120 41.67 37.04 38.91 
5 112 43.48 36. 36 40.39 
6 104 41.67 38. 46 39.84 
7 108 40.82 35.71 38.76 
8 136 40.98 37.74 40.16 
4 94 45.05 37.74 40.49 
10 120 42.55 37.74 40. 32 
Average 113 42.89 37.05 39.94 


One-Inch vs. Seven-Eighths 


J. W. Hames, superintendent, Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., com- 
pared the breaking strength of yarn 
made from 1l-in. middling cotton with 
that of yarn made from {-in. middling 
cotton run under the same conditions. 
The average break of the longer cotton 
was 80.31 Ib.; and of the shorter, 69.38 
lb. The difference was 10.93 lb. The 
variation in break, however, was 1% 
less in the shorter cotton; and the varia- 
tion in weight was 1.51% less in the 
same staple. 


Cork Spinning Rolls 


A test was conducted by John T. 
Wigington to determine the compara- 
tive breaking strength and end breakage 
of warp yarns spun with new leather- 
covered top rolls as compared with 
warp yarns spun with new cork-covered 
top rolls. The test was made on both 
picked and snapped cotton. Mr. Wig- 
ington at the time of the test was as- 
sistant marketing specialist, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, at Clemson 
College, S. C. 

Four varn counts were spun: 22s, 28s, 
36s, and 44s. The accompanying chart 
shows the results of the strength tests. 
The following table shows the ends 
down per 100 spindles per hour: 


Ends Down Per 100 Spindles Per Hour 


Picked Cotton Snapped Cotton 

No. of Leather Cork Leather Cork 
Yarn Count Ends Ends Ends Ends 
22s 2.22 2.22 1.11 1.11 

28s 3.33 Zan 0.00 2.22 

36s 2.22 3.33 0.00 2.22 

44s nae 2322 6.67 6.67 


This test indicates that yarns spun 
with cork-covered top rolls are con- 
siderably stronger than yarns spun with 
leather-covered top rolls. On an aver- 
age there is very little difference in the 
strength of the yarns spun from the 
picked and snapped cottons. End 
breakage during the spinning of the 
test cotton was comparatively low for 
all yarns spun, with the exception of 
the 44s yarn spun from the snapped 
cotton. The results of this test, as of 
the others, are not claimed to be 
conclusive. 








Kffect of ‘Twist Changes 


On Strength, Feel and Appearance 
Of Cotton Yarn 


By A. 


~ 


HEN a mill is being planned for 
the manufacture of a particular 
kind of material—such as sheet- 
ing, for instance—it is very desirable to 
know the relation of the twist factors 
to yarn diameter, strength, angle of 
twist, etc. The best mill organization 
from the standpoint of cost in this in- 
stance is one which will vield maximum 
production with minimum idle machin- 
ery. The difference of a few turns per 
inch may necessitate additional spinning 
frames or other machines which are 
expensive in both initial cost and oper- 
ation and occupy valuable space. Hav- 
ing once fixed the operating conditions, 
the manufacturer can seldom afford to 
make a change; thus it is of increased 
importance that the best mill organiza- 
tion be adopted initially. 
Some mills are equipped to make any 
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Bureau of Standards. 
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type of material, within certain limits, 
that is ordered. Here a definite knowl- 
edge of the relation of the mill organiza- 
tion to the finished product means the 
satisfactory completion of the order 
from the standpoint of both quality and 
cost of product. 


Definite Information Needed 


The term “hosiery twist” indicates 
that the yarn has few turns per inch. 
Many of the defects of cotton hosiery 
occur because of the lack of definite 
data or a standard definition. Another 
example is found in connection with the 
“filling-twist” yarns and ‘“warp-twist” 
varns. If a manufacturer wants to 
make a cloth with as little cost as pos- 
sible so far as twist is concerned, he 
uses yarns having the least twist, which, 
according to practical experience, works 
satisfactorily on the loom. Generally, 
varns bought under designations of 
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“warp twist” and “filling twist” ap- 
proximate these minimum twists unless 
a definite twist is specified. This re- 
sults from the close relation of twist to 
production cost. Unfortunately the idea 
of what the minimum should be varies 
in the different yarn mills, so that the 
terms which express the degree of twist 
have only vague meanings. 

The purpose of this investigation was 
to show how twist affects the yarn. The 
raw cotton used was middling grade of 
l-inch and 1¥s-inch staples. The 1-inch 
cotton was carded and spun into 10s, 
15s, 20s, 25s, and 30s yarns. The 
l¥s-inch cotton was combed and spun 
into 10s, 15s, 20s, 25s, 30s, 35s, and 
40s yarns. Both single and double rov- 


ing organizations were used in carded 
and combed yarns. 

A range of twist was obtained using 
twist multipliers from 2.5 to 5.0 in in- 
crements of 0.25 and from 5.0 to 8.5 in 
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Production Chart; to determine yards per minute or per hour, place straightedge on revolutions of spindle 
and on turns per inch, and read the answer on the center scale 
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increments of 0.5. The twists per inch 

for each yarn varied for each twist mul- 

tiplier according to the formula 
T=M XC 

where 7 is the twists per inch, M the 

twist multiplier, and C the yarn count. 


Breaking Strength 


The maximum strength for skein 
breaks was reached with a twist mul- 
tiplier of about 4.25, whereas for the 
single-strand method the maximum 
breaking strength was reached with a 
twist multiplier of about 5.25. This 
may be partially explained by consider- 
ing that the single-strand result repre- 
sents an average of a number of tests 
(in this case 40), including high, low, 
and medium breaks, whereas the skein 
test, although presumably the average 
of a large number of single-strand tests, 
is really an average of the medium and 
low breaks. The factors of friction, dis- 
tribution of tension, and variation in 
the stretch of the individual yarns ap- 
preciably influence the results. At best, 
the skein tests grade the samples in the 
same quantitative order as a_ single- 
strand test. 

The strength tests by the skein method 
indicated the benefit obtained by using a 
double-reving instead of a single-roving 
organization. Using low-twist multi- 
pliers, the advantage gained is as high 
as 15 lb. in some instances. The single- 
strand tests, however, although in gen- 
eral agreement with the above state- 
ment in regard to the low-twist multi- 
pliers, indicated that little if any ad- 
vantage is gained for high-twist yarns. 

The advantage of using the combing 
process is indicated to some extent, al- 
though it is impossible to state how 
much of the increased strength is due 
to the greater staple length and how 
much is due to the combing process. 

There is one outstanding fact shown: 
The strength of a yarn increases with 
twist up to a certain point, then de- 
creases as further twist is added. In 
a previous bureau paper the following 
statement occurs: 

“The twist is an important factor in ob- 
taining the strength of a yarn. In the 
twisting process the fibers are entwined 
around and cling to each other so that they 
resist efforts to slip by each other. Theo- 
retically the maximum strength is obtained 
when sufficient twist is given which will, 
with minimum strain to the individual 
bers, prevent any slipping when force is 
applied in a longitudinal direction. Beyond 
this point the strength decreases, and this 
decrease can be continued until the yarn 
breaks under no longitudinal strain, but 
inmerely from the shearing action of the 
twisting.” 


Diameter and Angle of Twist 


The covering power of a yarn is 
lirectly affected by the diameter. As 
twist is added within certain limits the 
liameter decreases. 

The relation of the angle of twist to 
the yarn properties is seldom fully 
ealized. There is little doubt that the 
ngle of twist affects light reflection 
rom the surface of the varn or cloth 
ade from the yarn. While the data 

the present study were being collated 


a paper by Tenney’ indicated that this 
feature of yarn testing was receiving 
attention in other more practical fields. 
Tenney has the following to say, which 
is of interest in this connection: 

“The theory of parallel lines in the de- 
sign of cloths is of great interest. The 
fiber angle, angle of twist, and the angle 
of the axis of the yarn are all very im- 
portant. The angle of twist offers not 
only an exact means of determining the 
average twist in single yarns * * * but 
it is a measure of the hardness or softness 
of the yarn and fabric of which it is a part. 

“In the design of cotton-warp sateens 
the nearer the parallel fibers of the yarn 
conform to the angle of the twill the 
smoother will be the face of the cloth. 
The difference between a smooth-face and 
a twill-face sateen is determined by the 
apposition or co-incidence of the twill angle 
and the fiber angle.” 


Another interesting example given 
by Tenney of the application of definite 
knowledge of angle of twist was in the 
construction of cotton broadcloths, in 
which increased luster was obtained by 
employing yarns with a definite angle 
of twist which made the ply yarns seem 
to split into pairs at the points of inter- 
section, giving twice the number - of 
parallel lines per inch. 

Luster of silk materials is enhanced 
or subdued by manipulation of the twist 
in the yarn. 

Questions may arise as to the applica- 
tion of the data here presented in the 
every-day operation of a cotton mill. 
Variations from the actual results ob- 
tained here may, of course, be expected 
even when the same staple of cotton 


and the same mill organizations are 
used. Such features as relative humid- 


itv in the mill, slippage of spindles, and 
variations in test procedure will change 
the result somewhat. However, for the 
most part the data given below follow 
smooth 


curves very closely, and it 
should be possible in cases where re- 
sults are affected by some _ constant 


(such as spindle slippage) to inter- 
polate the actual figures from charts 
which have been prepared and are avail- 
able to the public. 

By means of the accompanying nomo- 
graphic chart the production of the 
spindles in yards per minute or per hour 
can be obtained by fixing the straight- 
edge on the known points on the two 
outside scales and reading the center 
scale. 


Petition Legislature for 
Appropriations for Clemson 
College 


Clemson College may receive an ap- 
propriation for a new building to house 
its textile school, if the South Carolina 
state legislature acts favorably upon the 
petition of textile manufacturers and 
college authorities who appeared before 
the financial committees of the two 
houses recently. An appropriation of 
$246,000 was asked for the construction 
of the new building. 

It was stated by college representa- 


I1Tenney, A. M., “Microscopic Research in 
Industry,” TEXTILE WorRLD, p. 2033, March 


26, 1927. 
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tives that if a modern building were 
provided textile machinery concerns 
would contribute new machinery for its 
equipment. Among those appearing be- 
fore the committees were Dr. E. W. 
Sikes, president of Clemson College; 
Prof. H. H. Willis, head of the textile 
school, and W. P. Hamrick, general 
superintendent of Pacific Mills, Colum- 
bia, S. C. It was pointed out that the 
improvement of the textile course given 
at the college, made possible by a new 
building and equipment, would result 
in benefits to the textile industry of the 
state as a whole.’ 





“I Made It Myself” 


“Home-Made” Devices Really 
Worth-While? 


By IW. F. Schaphorst 


Are 


Most of us enjoy inventing and mak- 
ing things. We like to “putter around.” 
We like to point at a good-looking de- 
vice and say, “I made it myself.” Like 
keeping one’s own garden, walking five 
miles a day for exercise instead of 
riding in the car, and helping one’s 
wife with the dishes, there is a certain 
relaxation obtainable from making 
things. But, as a matter of business, 
it is possible to carry the made-it-myself 
habit too far. Many men do carry it 
much too far. 

A number of years ago a good friend 
of mine made his own autompbile. 
That is, he bought parts here and there, 
put them together, and thought he had 
a better car than anybody else. But it 
cost much more than a standard car 
would have cost and I am sure it was 
no better than many standard cars that 
were then on the market. 

Not long ago I was much amused 
by a well-meaning engineer who had 
made his own feed-water regulator. 
He called it “automatic,” but in reality 
it was hardly semi-automatic. It was 
absolutely undependable and had to be 
nursed as carefully as is necessary when 
boilers are equipped with no regulator 
at all. He “thought” he had saved the 
owner a couple of hundred dollars, but 
as a matter of fact the time required 
to make the device and the material 
used in making it were an absolute loss 
to the owner. Nothing was gained by 
using the device. It would have been 
less expensive and better all around 
had the engineer put in a requisition 
for a real feed-water regulator, in- 
stalled it, and dismissed the feed-water 
problem from his mind. He could then 
have used his time to better advantage 
elsewhere. 

There are very few things today, 
if any at all, that are better when 
“home made” than when made by a 
manufacturer, who is tooled to do the 
work quickly, inexpensively, and well. 
It is better to leave the making of feed 
regulators, oiling devices, pressure 
regulators, damper regulators, paints, 
gaskets, boiler baffles, boiler compounds, 
belt dressings, etc., to the manufactur- 
ers who specialize in them. 
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The real battle for American Independence was fought 


ON THE SILK ROUTE 


“Humanity’s Pathway to Progress” 


JN the sun-scorched rocks of 
North Africa, levying trib- 
ute on every proud nation of 
Europe, the Barbary Pirates 
swarmed, a parasite on that 
great trade artery which 
flowed through the Mediter- 
ranean. Yankee shippers, 
hardily meeting the dangers that always threat- 
ened traffic in silk, could not stomach tribute— 
so Stephen Decatur, with two ships, crushed 
the vermin which had balked the world’s 
navies. This episode changed the world’s atti- 
tude toward our infant nation, from tolerance 
to genuine respect. 

On the Silk Route great cities and nations 
have waxed wealthy, and died. On this route 
the battles between progress and barbarism 





have ebbed and flowed. And the same is true 
today. 

For science and invention have largely been 
made possible by the tiny strand spun by the 
humble silkworm. And science he invention 
today are constantly coming closer to duplica- 
tion of the silkworm’s product. 

Workers in silk, and similar yarns, owe a 
debt to those brave, skillful and honest workers 
who reach back through the ages. Tue R. K. 
Laros Sitk Company, by perfecting equipment, 
by aiding in standardizing method and meas- 
ure, by pioneering in the laboratory and on the 
loom, are doing their small part in the present 
great textile industry of our nation. If there is 
any way in which the R. K. Laros laboratory 
can help solve a problem in silk, rayon or kin- 
dred yarns you are welcome to call on its aid. 


THE R. K. LAROS SILK COMPANY 
~ SILK THROWSTERS — 


An ‘R. K. Laros Organtxation 
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Use of Fabrics Containing Rayon 


Rayon is now entering 
yet another field, states the 
author of the accompanying 
article. Its use in fabrics 
for upholstering automo- 
biles is but a natural step 
after its adoption for in- 
ternal decoration of the 
home. It is already possible 
to purchase fabrics suitable 
for this purpose. Rayon is 
not, as has been argued, too 
slippery, and it is suff- 
ciently strong. 

In the last part of this 
article are given a number 
of worth-while suggestions 
for the satisfactory han- 
dling of rayon by an inex- 
perienced weaving mill. 


HE upholstering of autos with 
fabrics in which rayon has been 


blended with one or other of the 
various natural fibers has followed the 
adoption of the cloths for uses in the 
internal decoration of the home; and 
though, up to the present, their use has 
been limited to the highest grades ot 
bodies, there is no doubt that as the 
fashion becomes more widely known 
their popularity will increase. It will, 
therefore, be all to the good if the 
manufacturer of upholstery for use in 
autos will consider the subject from a 
practical standpoint in order that he 
may be prepared to offer the goods 
as soon as the first demand arrives; 
or in order that, failing the demand, 
he may be able to send his salesmen 
out on the road to boost a new line of 
materials. 

It is already possible to purchase a 
very great number of beautiful fabrics 
suitable for this purpose, including a 
great variety of rep cloths, satins, 
taffetas, velvets, and plushes. 


Schappe Used to Advantage 


For curtains there are velvets, to be 
mentioned later, and the taffetas in 
which rayon is combined with wool or 
cotton, and in some cases with linen. 
The best taffetas are those in which 
the rayon is used in conjunction with 
schappe silk. A particular example of 
this latter cloth has a spun-silk warp 
of about 120 ends to the inch, while 
the filling is viscose having around 60 
picks to the inch. It is a firm, closely 
voven material, 50 in. wide, and is 
requently cross-dyed. One sample ex- 
‘mined has the silk in a full green and 
the filling in light royal blue; another 
combines shell pink with rich gold. In 
oth of these as in many others kindly 
xhibited by the makers the harmoni- 
us blending of colors has received the 
cepest study. “We take infinite pains 


... For Automobile Upholstery 


And a Few Rayon Weaving Suggestions 


ot General Application 


in every detail of these cloths,” it was 
stated, “because, as you can see, it Is 
worth it.” 

Some of the jacquard fabrics and the 
brocades also have schappe as_ the 
warp with rayon filling. These are the 
most expensive, but there are a very 
large number of almost equally beauti- 
ful materials in which the warp is cot- 
ton, either single or doubled. Both Sea 
Island and Egyptian (Mako) are em- 
ployed, and the cotton is often mercer- 
ized. The use of linen is spreading in 
Europe; and, though it might add to 
our already heavy imports of flax yarn, 
there is no doubt that the quality of the 
fabric produced will be well worth the 
trouble expended upon it. The finer 
qualities of jute and hemp both find 
their uses in these cloths; and more 
recently, in France especially, the man- 
ufacturers are introducing China grass 
—or, as it is popularly called, ‘““Ramie” 
—the soft, strong fiber of a tribe of 
giant nettles. 

The introduction of colors into the 
designs of these jacquards is brought 
about by the use of dyed yarns, the 
number of which is only limited to the 
possibilities of the loom. One of the 
designs shown by the manufacturers 
was of an artistic floral pattern brought 
out in pale gold and brilliant green 
viscose on a warp dyed in the rust 
red. This was made with a heavy 
doubled spun-silk warp which gave this 
firm but soft cloth great durability and 
freedom from slipperiness. Another 
sample produced was rather startling 
in its vividness, having a mercerized 
warp in light blue with the filling of 
viscose in scarlet and lemon gold. The 
heavy cotton yarn composing the warp 
gave this cloth an exceedingly firm 
handle. 


Unostentatious Richness 


Of a far more sober effect are the 
great variety of reps that were shown, 
one of which is called the Marly rep, 
having rayon judiciously blended with 
the warp yarn and so giving an elusive 


sheen that is at once pleasing and 
restrained. Spiral reps, as the name 
suggests, have a coarse-count rayon 


thread twisted around the cotton-warp 
yarn, giving the cloth a brighter luster 
than the foregoing. At the same time, 
however, it is quiet and refined—“unos- 
tentatious richness” was the description 
applied to these cloths. The iridescent 
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slub reps have more rayon in the warps, 
and there is also a small quantity 
blended in the filling, which is cotton 
yarn so spun that slubs are left at 
irregular intervals; the effect produced 
by this means has a very close resem- 
blance to the old hand-spun and hand- 
woven cloths which are still highly 
prized in many quarters. There is 
something distinctly pathetic in this 
purposeful reproduction of the 
faults that the workers of old 
spent their lives trying to avoid. 

Ot a far more brilliant type is the 
range of cloths described as “granite 
cloths,” which rather aptly reproduce 
the effect of highly polished granite. 
The cotton warp is of a subdued color 
while the viscose filling is of the bright- 
est luster, and by a carefully planned 
weaving pattern the speckly appearance 
of granite is produced. The cloths may 
be plain, in which case it was suggested 
they might be rather too slippery for 
comfortable use in an automobile, or 
they may be obtained with a jacquard 
pattern woven in. In one particular 
sample that was shown, the main or 
holding warp yarn is black-dyed cotton 
with a filling of undyed silvery rayon. 
while the figure is produced by floating 
in dark blue and purple ends in the warp. 


very 
times 


Slipperiness and Strength 


Even when used by itself, rayon 
upholstery fabrics have considerable 
value for drapery, the fiber yielding 
strong, weighty materials of great 
beauty and good durability. Here again 
the question of slipperiness was raised, 
but the makers of each of the different 
cloths examined regarded this as a 
bogey that is only used to frighten the 
uninitiated. It is claimed that rayon 
is no more slippery than is any other 
similar fabric; there have been no 
complaints from the users. 

It has also been suggested that the 
rayon might wear through and become 
fluffy, but this does not occur. The 
tests which were made in standard 
friction machines showed that when 
150-denier viscose is woven with doubled 
Mako cotton, it is the cotton that gives 
way first. 

Viscose satins, many of which are 
figured by pressing them between em- 
bossed bronze rollers, are made with a 
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Amory, Browne « Co. 


Specialize in Developing 
Mills’ Own Brands and Trademarks 


The Dry Goods Wholesaler, buying well in advance of the season, 
performs a valuable service, to mills and public. 


Advance orders make possible the manufacture of style merchan- 
dise in quantities greater than could be undertaken if mills had to wait 
until the season arrived. Quantity production means that the women 


of this and other countries can buy correctly styled cotton fabrics at 
moderate cost. 


Because the wholesaler buys so far ahead he favors those mills 
whose fabrics his experience shows are most likely to be in style when 
the retail selling season arrives. Even though many of the numbers 
look extremely odd he will buy in confidence, because offered by the 
selling house on whose style judgment he has learned to rely. 


To cotton mills whose fabrics are affected by fashion, we offer a 


service based on many years’ experience with the dual problem of 
correct fashion and quantity manufacturing. 


Amory. Browne Co, 


BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Selling Agents for 
New England and Southern Mills 


Silk, Worsted, Rayon and Cotton Dress Goods 


Blankets Hosiery Domestics 





Nashua Mfg. Co. 


Nashua Mills 

Jackson Mills 

Suffolk Mills 
Conestogo Mills 


United Hosiery Mills Corp. 

Boston Mfg. Co. 

Lancaster Mills 

Hamilton Woolen Co. 
Southbridge, Mass. 
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New Bedford Spinning Co. 
Indian Head Mills of Alabama 
The Quinebaug Co. 

The Wauregan Co. 

Pitman Mfg. Co. 





cloths 


These 
beautiful, though there is not perhaps 
such good wearing capacity as in some 
of the others. 


rayon warp. are very 


Plush and Velvet 


Plush and velvet are being produced 
il very great quantities for upholstery 
purposes, and the effects to be obtained 
are very fine; they are generally cotton- 
back plushes, but jute and hemp are 
also used. Dependent upon the use for 
which the plush is intended is the man- 
ner of making it; for example, if it is 
intended for curtains or for seats and 
cushions, it will be produced by the 
wire-velvet system or the double plush. 

There has been considerable  dis- 
satisfaction with some classes of rayon 
plushes used as seats, because the lack 
of elasticity of the fiber manifests itself 
very noticeably when constant pressure 
is applied to them. This fault has, 
however, been largely remedied by 
mixing in with the rayon some of the 
Akon fiber, or one of the other vege- 
table textile filaments of the order of 
Kapok, that has been especially treated 
in order to make it possible to spin it. 
the resilience of these fibers is well 
known, especially of Akon, which is 
produced from three different plants; 
namely, Calotropis gigantea, Calotropis 
procera, and Ceiba  pentandra. In 
addition to rendering it possible to spin 
these naturally very smooth filaments, 
the treatment they now receive also 
inakes them less brittle. 

A large variety of plushes and pile 
carpets for use in autos is made by 
spinning up staple fiber—viscose cut 
into short lengths—with cotton. The 
staple yarn is thick and is composed 
of coarse filaments. A typical yarn 
for making these materials consists of 
75% staple and 25% cotton; they are 
around 15 to 20% lighter in weight 
than all-cotton goods, and, in addition 
to being softer to hand, their luster is 
better and their thinness permits better 
draping, when that property is required. 
The cost of these is only about 20% 
greater than that of the older fabrics. 

The smallwares, which include straps, 
hands, acorns, and other trimmings, 
have long been made of rayon for all 
classes of autos. 


Precautions 


Weavers who have had experience 
in the making of upholstery fabrics 
that do not contain rayon, will need 
to exercise especial care when they 
ome to handle this fiber, because its 
tensile strength is much below that of 
natural fibers, and consequently damage 

likely to result if such care is not 
taken. It is recommended that the 
pinners be allowed to size the warps 
nd send them in beamed rather than 
hat the weaver should attempt to do 

for himself. All this work of pro- 
luction of yarns and warps is very 
ighly specialized, and the spinners 
ive spent much time and money in 
he perfecting of their processes; it 
ould therefore be foolish for the 
caver to make a start on it and risk 





spoiling much valuable work. The 
mills which handle all stages of the 
processes from the spinning to the 
finishing stand in another category, the 


above remarks applying only to those 
who do not. 


It is largely the same with the 
fillings. When these are bought else- 


where they should not be re-treated but 
should be placed, as received and _ still 
in their cartons, in a dry, warm store- 
room until required. The dark, damp 
cellars used for the storing ot worsted, 
will not suit rayon. It is recommended 
that orders for filling should specify 
that the yarn be sent in in small 
quantities as required, as in this way 
the risk of its lving about and getting 
damaged will be minimized. Many 
spinning firms, perhaps the majority, 
supply the bobbins each covered with 
« paper tube, called a “copsok’’; this 
is a fine notion for preserving the yarn 
against its natural tendency to slough 
off at the nose. In order that the 
thread may not be moved or. roughened, 
it is a good plan to remove the cop- 
sock—and, if necessary, to replace 1t— 
by giving it a screwing motion. 


No warp beam that is in any way 
damaged should be used for rayon, On 
the looms the question of the let-off 


assumes great importance: a 
and even tension is essential. 

The lease rods on the looms are 
better replaced with a false shaft of 
smooth wires, as the lease rods tend to 
cause angles. that lead to friction. 
Everything that gives rise to rubbing 
should be cut out, because it will take 
away the sizing material and cause the 
fibers to stand up and produce “lousi- 
ness.” By the use of a false shaft, the 
angle with the shed is blunted, and 
besides that the distance between the 
backrail and the heddles is greater, 
which is very advantageous in that it 
allows of more elasticity in the warp 
itself. 


regular 


Heddles and Reeds 


The majority of weavers who have 
had experience with these fabrics con- 
sider that better results are obtained 
when they use heddles made of knit 
wire, as the rubbing is lessened. To 
ensure the prevention of possible trouble 
the overseers should make a point of 
inspecting these heddles very carefully 
at every start-up, because in the course 
of working they sometimes get rather 
worn around the eyes and any such 
loose end of wire would cause a lot of 
damage to the cloth that might not 
become visible until the material has 
been passed through the mill—at which 
time identification of the source of the 
injury might not be easy. A _ rigid 
frame for the setting of the heddles gives 
lessened slackness and allows the shed 
a more positive action. On the jacquard 
looms good work has been turned out 
more easily when using a well-varnished 
linen-cord harness which has_ been 
previously used for cotton warps and 
so made smoother in working. This is 
just one of those little practical kinks 
that make the difference between level 
running and rough going. 
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On a loom that is working a rayon 
uphoistery cloth the shed needs to be 
larger than would be the case either for 
worsted or for cotton, and the action 
should permit of an appreciable dwell. 

The choice of the reeds is a matter 
of importance. It is always recom 
mended that they should be purchased 
from the same house that supplies the 
heddles so that they may be set at a 


dead level. A form of reed that has 
proved satistactory is the flexible type 
with beveled edges that are thicker 


from front to back to give additional 
substance. 

Shuttles ought to be lined with a 
piece of rabbit fur or something of the 
kind to stop the filling from sloughing 
otf the bobbin. It is usual to fit a 
pledget of wool adjacent to the pot eye 
to act by way of a brake on the yarn 
as it is being pulled out. This again 
calls for careful adjustment in order to 
avoid putting any undue strain upon 
the varn as it runs, for it this happens 


there will be shiners in the finished 
cloth. It is advisable to cover the 
shuttle race with some such material 


as swansdown which has the effect of 
stopping the rubbing of the shuttle 
against the warp as it lies on the wood. 

Though at a first glance it may seem 
that many of these requirements are a 
little formidable, it must be owned that 
once they are started the trouble ceases. 
and also that in the majority of cases 
they only carry the ordinary precau- 
tions of careful working a few degrees 
farther on the road to perfection for 
which we are always striving. 

As regards the looms themselves, 
many upholstery makers find that they 
are able to switch over on to rayon 
fabrics for car trimming without any 
trouble, but it is more reliable if looms 
that have been designed especially for 
handling this fiber are put in as soon as 
an opportunity presents itself. 

Some idea of the importance of 
rayon in the upholstery business may 
be obtained from the fact that more 
than one-fifth of the world’s total out- 
put of rayon of all classes is used for 
decorative and upholstering purposes. 
At the present moment the actual 
quantity that is used in the decoration 
of autos is small, but it is growing 
and no one can fail to see that every 
new car that is so trimmed leads the 
way for scores of others on account of 
the beautiful result that is produced by 
the use of these exquisite fabrics. 





Urges N. C. Farmers to Test 
Cotton Seed Before Planting 


RALEIGH, N. C.—Testing cotton seed 
for germination ability before planting 
may pay farmers well this season, is 
the opinion of P. H. Kime, plant breeder 
for the North Carolina State College. 

Professor Kime says that a good per- 
centage of seed from the last season’s 
crop was badly damaged, and unless 
they get good seed, many farmers in 
the State will have poor stands neces- 
sitating replanting. 
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One 





season 





all year 


round 


HETHER it’s snowing or whether 


WwW 


whether it’s fall, here’s one place where the 





it’s broiling; whether it’s spring or 


season never changes as much as one degree 
Fahrenheit. The ageing room in a du Pont 
rayon plant is a world apart, carefully insulated 
against heat and cold, moisture and aridity. 

Here, one of the most delicate of all rayon 
processes takes place — the ageing of the mer- 


cerized and shredded pulp. The success of all 


CY» DU PONT 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF- 


subsequent operations depends on the accur- 
acy with which this one is conducted. 

The temperature of each lot of white, fluffy 
“crumb” is carefully checked as it enters this 
room; even the automatic thermometers that 
control the temperature of the room are 
checked so that ageing shall be completed 
with scientific uniformity. 


There is no room for guessing at any step 


in the long process of du Pont rayon manufac- 





Rayon uvarns by du Pont... 
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Paul H. Bonner, vice-president of the 
Stehli Silks Corp., New York City, was 
the guest speaker at a luncheon of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, March 7, 
introductory to “Art-in-Industry” week 
in that city. Mr. Bonner emphasized the 
rapid growth of art consciousness in 
this country and the need of its adequate 
and proper capitalization for the textile 
industry. 


Charles B. Weatherbee has been 
elected president of the George H. Gil- 
bert Mfg. Co., woolens and worsteds, 
Ware and Gilbertsville, Mass., succeed- 
ing the late John H. Neff and A. T. 
Woodward, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the plant. Mr. Weatherbee 
has been associated with the company 
for many years as vice-president and 
buyer. 

W. R. Strickland, president of the 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Valdosta, Ga., 
provided sufficient school funds _ to 
finance the remainder of the school term 


after the school funds had been ex- 
hausted lately. 
George S. Barton, president and 


treasurer of Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Barton, 
have returned from a two months’ visit 
to their daughter in Athens, Greece. 


Henry T. Whitin, president of the 
Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, 
Mass., has been presented with a vet- 
erans’ medal in honor of 50 years of 
membership in the masonic fraternity 
by the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. 


William W. Windle, president and 
treasurer of the W. W. Windle Co., 
Millbury, Mass., has rejoined his family 
at Pinehurst, N. C., after passing a 
iew days at the plant. 


Carl R. Brownell, president of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Tire Fabric Co. 
is planning to leave early in April for an 
extended trip to the Pacific Coast. 


A. M. Dixon, treasurer of the Tren- 
ton Cotton Mills and Dixon Mills, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C.; C. D. Welch, vice- 
president of Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, 
Inc.; David Clark, editor of Southern 
iextile Bulletin; and §. B. Alexander, 
Southern manager for Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Charlotte, N. C., 
have been confirmed by both houses of 
the State Legislature as trustees of 
North Carolina State College. 


E. E. Paquette, president of E. E. 
‘aquette & Sons, hosiery manufacturers, 
111 Dundas St., Woodstock, Ont., Can- 
da, and Mrs. Paquette, are holidaying 

New Orleans, La. 


George W. Ellis, vice-president and 
ssistant treasurer of the A. D. Ellis 
Mills, Ine., Monson, Mass., and son, 
‘lolbrook, are passing a vacation in 
lorida. 


Charles A. Ward, Gilbertville, Mass., 
as become vice-president and general 
-uperintendent of the George H. Gilbert 
‘fg. Co., Ware, Mass. 





Avondale Mills Basket Ball Team of Alexander City, Ala.. Winners of Southern 


Textile Tournament, Greenville, S. C. 


Left to Right 





Front Row, Lewin Smith, Homer 


Ingram, Odel Roberts, Omrie Peters, Capt., Chas. C. Smith, Coach; Back Row, Edwin 
Price, Willie Peters, Walter McCollough and Buster Keith. 


This team is organized and plays under the name of the Bevelle Athletic Club, which 
is sponsored by the Avondale Mills and takes its name from the Avondale Mills village, 
which is named Bevelle, in honor of the daughter of the founder and organizer of the 
Avondale Mills, the late Governor and United States Senator, Braxton Bragg Comer. 
The team is unique in that it does not contain a college or even a high school star in 


its roster. 


These boys have all been developed at the mill. 


In fact their coach came 


very near to showing them all the first basket ball they ever saw. 


Robert F. Stanton, vice-president and 
sales manager for the A. H. Rice Co.. 
Pittsfield, Mass., completed 30 years of 
service with the company on March 5. 


C. H. Gresham is 
the Y. M. C. A. of 
(CS. GC.) Mie... Co. 


now 
the 


secretary of 
Ware Shoals 


Frank C. Larkin, secretary-treasurer 
of the Belding Hemingway Co., Rock- 
ville, Conn., has been elected a director 
of the corporation. 


Colonel Reginald M. Ames, former 
treasurer of the Pontoosuc Woolen 
Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass., is to engage 
in the stock brokerage business in that 
city. 


Robert H. Coe, treasurer of the Jef- 
ferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co., has succeeded 
his father, the late William H. Coe as 
president of the company, combining 
both positions. He is now in Florida. 


B. H. Bristow Draper, treasurer of 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., has 
been appointed by Governor Frank G. 
Allen as one of the managers of the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
Boston. 


P. Leroy Lamb who succeeds the late 
Leonard C. Lapham as treasurer of the 
Nonquitt Spinning Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., has been connected with the 
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company since its organization and for 
several years as assistant treasurer. 


Pierpont L. Stackpole, a director of 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., has purchased a large 
estate at Smith’s Point, Manchester, 
Mass., for a summer home. 


James A. Lichty, York, Pa., who has 
been engaged in hosiery manufacturing 
and other textile lines for some years, 
is moving his family to Marion, N. C., 
where he will engage in hosiery manu- 
facturing. 


C. J. Bacon, director of production, 
acetate department of the Du Pont 
Rayon Co., returned to Rhode Island 
lately after having spent some time in 
looking over the Du Pont plant now in 
the course of construction at Waynes- 
boro, Va. Mr. Bacon recently returned 
from Europe, which he visited with a 
group of Du Pont men in charge of the 
work at Waynesboro who have been 
making a study of the French processes, 
rights for which have been acquired by 
the company in this country. 


The following prominent members of 
the textile industry are représented on 
the Executive Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers’ Association, 
having been chosen at the recent annual 
meeting of that organization held in 
the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia: 
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Personals—Continued 


Joseph R. Grundy, William H. Grundy 
Co., Inc., Bristol, Pa.; W. H. Folwell, 
Folwell Bro. & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; 
W. P. Park Moore, Hancock Knitting 
Mills, Philadelphia, and Charles Leippe, 
Reading, Pa. Messrs. Grundy, Leippe 
and Folwell were also active in the an- 
nual meetings of the Pennsylvania 
Casualty Insurance Co., and the Fire 
Insurance Co., which were held at the 
same time. 


Harvie Jordan, head of the American 
Cotton Association, with headquarters 
in Greenville, S. C., will appear before 
a congressional committee having in 
charge the needs of agricultural inter- 
ests of the country in the near future. 
He will make a plea for the cotton 
growers of the South exclusively. Rep- 
resentative Haugen, one of the authors 
of the McNary-Haugen farm relief 
measure, invited Mr. Jordan to visit the 
committee. 

As a token of the high esteem in 
which he is held by the Augusta Cotton 
Exchange, W. E. Mikell, for 36 years 
a member of that organization, and a 
former president, was recently presented 
a handsome desk set by members of the 
exchange on the eve of his departure 
for Charlotte, N. C., where he has be- 
come associated with the William R. 
Grace Co. of that city. 


T. Ellis Ramsdell, agent for the 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass.. 
sailed from New York on the S-.S. 
Munargo on Feb. 28 for a cruise to the 
West Indies. 


_ William Kernan, overseer of carding 
for the Merion Worsted Co., W. Con- 
shohocken, Pa., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company. 


Bart Langley, night cardroom boss of 
the Eureka Cotton Mill, Chester, S. C.. 
has resigned. 





Meeting of Executive Committee 
of Georgia Association 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Plans for the 1929 an- 
nual 


meeting of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Georgia were 
discussed at the spring meeting of the 
association’s executive committee, held 
here Tuesday, March 5. 

In addition to this, the executive com- 
mittee adopted a resolution calling on 
Congress to adopt a higher protective 
tariff on jute entering the country. 

The meeting, which was held at the 
Capital City Club, began at 10:30 in 
the morning and was followed by a 
luncheon at the club. Leading mill men 
from all parts of the state were present. 


Texas Cotton Association Meets 


at Houston, March 29-30 


Houston, TExas—The annual meet- 
ing of the Texas Cotton Association 
will be held in this city March 29-30. 

Mare Anthony, of Dallas, Texas, is 
president of the association, and L. T. 
Murray, of Waco, is secretary. Visitors 
from New York, Chicago and other 
centers are expected. 
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Double-Bath Boil-Off for Silk* 





Degumming Method Improves Silk, 
Saves Soap, and Increases Production 


N ORDER to eliminate the disad- 

vantages which accompany the single- 
bath method of degumming, a process 
has been developed and applied by which 
the boil-off is started in a partially ex- 
hausted soap liquor, and finished in a 
bath of fresh soap. In operation, this 
system approximates a counter-current 
flow of silk and soap liquor; raw silk 
enters partly spent soap and emerges 
completely degummed from fresh soap. 

A plant unit for this process requires 
three boxes, two for soap and one for 
rinse water. These are preferably set 
end to end, so that the silk may be carried 
most conveniently from one to the next. 
Another way would be to transfer the 
liquors by pumping, rather than to carry 
the silk by hand. In this case the boxes 
can be arranged side by side. 


Making Up Soap Solutions 


Assume the boxes to be of 2,500 gals. 
capacity and the weight of silk in each 
strip 500 lbs. To prepare the liquors for 
continuous operation, the first box (4) 
is filled with a solution containing from 
% to 3 of the weight of soap necessary 
to boil-off four lots of silk. Since under 
the chosen conditions four strips will 
amount to 2,000 Ibs. of silk, the total 
soap will be 400 Ibs. (20% ), of which 
260 to 300 Ibs. will be dissolved in pre- 
paring the first bath. The 500-lbs. load 
of silk is placed in this liquor, moved in 
the correct manner, and boiled until ap- 
proximately 80% of the gum is re- 
moved. This will require about 45 min., 
during which time the second box (B) 
is prepared in the same way as box A. 
At the end of the preliminary boil, the 
silk is lifted from box A, drained slightly, 
and immersed in box B, where degum- 
ming is completed in a short time. The 
silk passes on to box C for rinsing in 
hot, soft water. 

Meanwhile, a second lot of 500 Ibs. of 
silk has been started in box A, where, 
as before, the greater portion of the 
gum is stripped off. It is then trans- 
ferred to box B for removal of the 
remaining gum. 

After two more lots, making a total 
of four, have been degummed in the 
same way, the liquor in box A is run to 
the recovery tanks. Probably no more 
soap will have been necessary for this 
bath, since it was made up fresh and 
used only to start the routine of opera- 
tions. A fresh solution using the same 
weight of soap as before, 260 to 300 Ibs., 
is now made up in this box. 

At this point, two solutions stand 
ready for the start of the continuous 
cycle of the process. Box B contains 
a soap liquor which has been used to 
finish the degumming of four lots of silk 
and is only slightly exhausted. Box A 


*Abstract of “Silk Degumming, Bulletin 
No. 5,” issued by the Textile Research 
Division of Proctor & Gamble, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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contains fresh soap. A new lot of silk 
is boiled in box B for about one hour 
and transferred to box A, where it is 
boiled for another hour to finish de- 
gumming. Three more lots are passed 
through both boxes in the same way, 
after which the liquor in B, completely 
exhausted, is pumped to the recovery 
system. Box A now holds the slightly 
used soap, so the raw silk is started here 
and finished in the fresh soap in box B. 

Thus a continuous, counter-current 
cycle is set up. Raw silk is about 80% 
degummed in “used” or partially ex- 
hausted soap. Then the gum removal 
is completed in a fresh soap. Eight lots 
of silk pass through each box, and either 
box holds alternately fresh and used soap. 

Soap additions are made as reinforce- 
ments after each strip, just as in the 
single-bath method, except that the re- 
mainder of the 400 Ibs. is distributed 
over seven strips. If 260 lbs. were used 
in preparing the original liquor, 140 Ibs. 
additional will be needed and may best 
be supplied by adding 20 lbs. before each 
strip after the first. A concentrated 
solution is the most convenient form for 
the introduction of the reinforcing soap. 


Advantages of Double Bath 


The following are the advantages of 
this process : 

(1) Every batch of silk is thoroughly 
and uniformly boiled-off, both in respect 
to sericin and coloring matter. Be- 
cause most of the gum is removed in the 
first soap, the fresh liquor used for the 
second boil does not become loaded with 
dissolved gum, color, oil, and fatty acid 
from the decomposed soap. For this 
reason, a constant excess of soap is 
present. The proportion of fresh soap 
to silk in the second liquor is at all times 
about 50%. The disadvantage of the 
single-bath process, which provides 40% 
soap for the first strip and only the 
minimum of 20% for the fourth, is en- 
tirely eliminated. 

(2) Oil spots are eliminated. Since 
the oil is emulsified in the first bath, 
practically all of it remains there. If 
any does carry over when the silk is 
transferred, the small amount in the 
second bath is easily taken care of by 
the fresh soap. 

(3) A reduction of practically 10% 
in soap consumption is possible. A 
figure of 20% of soap was used in 
the preceding story in describing the 
method merely for the sake of round 
figures. But since this is usually satis- 
factory for single-bath degumming, the 
double bath will require only 18%, or 
10% less. 

(4) A standard boil-off time and op- 
erating routine are made possible. Since 
the last strip can be boiled off in the 
same time as the first, much time is 
saved and greater production is made 
possible. 

















Loose Leather Covers on Top 
Front Rolls in Worsted Drawing 
and Spinning 

Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly give us any information 
that will enable us to overcome the diffi- 
culty of having the leather covering on the 
top front rolls of our worsted drawing 
and spinning frames repeatedly loosening 
and coming off. .-We have used animal 
glue, and then a mixture of animal glue 
and rosin in different proportions, but to 
no purpose. We might say of course that 
we have no trouble where the boss of the 
roller is made of wood. The iron bosses 
have been boiled in a solution of trisodium 
phosphate before covering to insure their 
being absolutely clean. (6757) 

Your experience is similar to that of 
many mills that have been willing to 
try all kinds of mixtures, hoping even- 
tually to obtain a satisfactory adhesive. 
Why experiment when vou can purchase 
a guaranteed roll-covering cement that 
is very efficient for wood or iron bosses. 
We cannot give you any formula as we 
do not know of one that we can guaran- 
tee. However, we are sending the name 
of a manufacturer of a_ high-grade 
roller-covering cement or glue that will 
give good results. 

* + * 


Flat Effect in Cotton-Rayon 
Corset Cloth 


lechnical Editor : 

I am sending you herewith two samples 
of corset cloth, composed of cotton warp 
and cotton and rayon filling. You will note 
the figure is made with the rayon yarn in 
the filling. One of these samples marked 
“A” is the effect that we would like to 
get. You will note the figure stands out 
in relief. The other sample marked “B” 
is our fabric. Instead of the figure stand- 
ing out as in the sample marked “A,” it 
appears to be very flat. Can you advice 
me how I can make the design in sample 
“B” stand out as in sample “A”? 

(6758) 

Swatch “A” is around 160x88, and 
the cotton filling is about 2/80s. Swatch 
“B” is around 160x80, and the cotton 
filling is much coarser than in sample 
“A.” The rayon filling and the weave 
in both swatches are the same. A dif- 
lerence of eight picks per inch in a 
cloth of this type will make a big dif- 
erence in the appearance of the figure. 
(his coupled with the difference in size 

the cotton filling is what is making 
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the variation in the appearance of the 


rayon float figures. The cotton filling 
in swatch “B” does not permit the rayon 
picks to lie as close as does the 2/80s 
cotton filling in swatch “A,” because of 
its size. It is obvious that it takes up 
much more space than the 2/80s filling. 
We are of the opinion that with && 
picks per inch and a 2/80s cotton filling, 
swatch “B” would show as full an effect 
in the rayon figure as is shown in 
swatch “A,” 


Woolen-Spun Rayon Waste 
Yarns 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending you a sample of rayon 
waste. (1) Can this quality of stock be 
handled on woolen cards, and a yarn made 
18 to 24 grains for 12 yds. that would 
knit well? (2) Kindly describe points 
where special care would need to be taken 
in handling on cards or mule. (3) Could 
this be handled as a core yarn with a cot- 
ton core? (6756) 

The stock in question should work 
satisfactorily on woolen cards when han- 
dled properly. However, it does not 
seem advisable to attempt to spin the 
varn finer than 24 grain for 12 yd., 
owing to the fact that the roping must 
be made very light from the card to 
allow a long roping delivery on the 
mule, which should not be under 50 in. 

In carding, the leader and tumbler 
should run faster than is usual on wool 
stock; also see that the fancy is not set 
on too hard or speeded too high. Use 
extra caution not to condense the rop- 
ing too hard, as the twist sets very 
quickly in drawing this class of stock, 
even though there may be a long de- 
livery of roping on the mule. 

It does not seem practical to use this 
stock with a cotton core yarn on fine 
counts, as the roping would have to be 
made light enough on the card to allow 
full draft on the mules. However, it 
should work satisfactorily on heavy- 
grain roping. 

A manufacturer replies to this ques- 
tion as follows: (1) Rayon waste is 
handled on woolen or worsted cards to 
put it into sliver form, whether used 
afterwards in cotton, worsted, or woolen 
varn systems. The sample submitted 
has, apparently, been through a pre- 
liminary carding process. The staple 
is fairly long; indeed, it would make an 


excellent top if combed. You suggest 
18 to 24 grains for 12 yd. of yarn. 

18 gr. for 12 yd. = 2.9 run, or 15.55 cut 
24 gr. for 12 yd. = 2.19 run, or 11.66 cut 

As far as we know, a 2-run yarn is 
about as fine as is made, and we doubt 
whether an 18 gr. for 12 yd. could be 
made out of the stock submitted. 

(2) We recommend oiling this stock, 
using an olive-oil emulsion. Try two 
parts water and one part oil, applying 
5% of this emulsion to the stock. The 
sample submitted is in suitable condi- 
tion to put in the Bramwell feed of card 
without preliminary picking. If your 
oiling device is on the picker, it will be 
necessary to give the stock one run at 
a low speed, say one-half to two-thirds 
of normal speed used for wool. The 
feed must not be too heavy. The staple 
can be broken excessively in the picking 
process. 

We do not recommend batching in 
order to apply the oil by hand. Most 
rayon becomes very weak in the pres- 
ence of moisture, also very stringy if 
moisture is excessive. This is true of 
your sample. The emulsion should be 
applied by some spraying device, prefer- 
ably the turbo head or nozzle spray, 
which gives an efficient distribution of 
very fine particles, thus preventing 
stringiness, giving maximum _ lubrica- 


tion, and full benefit of moisture in 
neutralizing static or frictional elec- 
tricity. Grids or screens under the 


card will prevent excessive loss from 
droppings. 

The speed of the cylinder should be 
reduced. Too high speeds increase fly- 
ings and break fibers excessively. Card 
settings are governed by results. Avoid 
close settings to prevent breakage. We 
suggest 26 to 30 gauge for trial. A 
light feed is desirable. Even when 
speeds and settings are correct, a high 
percentage of shorts will be made. Once 
the card is adjusted there is no serious 
difficulty encountered while running 
cards. We believe that better results 
would be obtained if sliver were drawn 
off straight, in place of side drawing 
which rolls the stock. 

If there were enough room we would 
like to try a coiler arrangement for 
straight drawing off at the first breaker, 
following this by using a special sliver 
guide and an extra pair of feed rolls, 
using as many doublings as necessary 





_In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 
vived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 
hould give the fullest information and data possible. 
ot damage to material, a sample should be sent. 

answers can be given which will be of immediate technical value 
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information on 


technical subjects will not be 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to 
the Technical Editor, TexTILeE Wor.tp, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
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Peroxide Bleaching 


The R & H Chemical Co. have been 
PIONEERS since 1896-—— 
55 years. 


Practically ALL processes used 
in this country were 


developed by them. 


The FUTURE 

will produce 
further innovations 
and economies which 


will benefit our trade. 


| “Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL©, 


713 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 






Makers of 
ALBONE (25 Vol.) 
PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 


SOLOZONE 
(130 Vol.) 
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to cover the complete width of the card. 

On the mule we believe that your 
spinner will know what to do, providing 
he is supplied with the right weight of 
roping. Rayon is not as good material 
to spin on a woolen mule as cotton or 
wool, and there is need of extensive re- 
search work on this class of spinning. 

* * * 


Removing Stains from Silk 
Fabrics 


Technical Editor: 

Could you advise us how to remove 
stains from silk without leaving the un- 
desirable ring that one gets by the use of 
gasoline, naphtha, ether, etc. ? (6760) 

The undesirable ring formed in clean- 
ing silk fabrics is largely due to faulty 
methods of cleaning. To remove stains 
from silk fabric place a clean white ab- 
sorbent cloth, or white blotting paper, 
under the spot before starting to re- 
move it. Then dampen the spot with 
the solvent on a soft cloth and rub 
lightly with a back and forth motion 
(never in a circle), always carrying 
the stroke well beyond the spot both 
ways. The idea is to drive the stain 
out through the fabric into the blotting 
paper, and not rub it sidewise into the 
unstained fabric. 


* * * 
Unusual Knitted Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

Could you find out for me whether the 
enclosed sample is a woven or a knitted 
fabric, and on what kind of machine it 
was made? Can you say who makes it? 

(6713) 

The sample enclosed was carefully 
analyzed. In our opinion it is not a 
woven fabric. The structure points to 
a knitted fabric made on a circular ma- 
chine. In picking apart the yarns it 
was found that there is a face and a 
back fabric, the face fabric appearing 
of a different count cotton yarn than the 
back, although this would not neces- 
sarily be the case. It has been impos- 
sible to find out who would be able to 
furnish this material, but we feel that 
knitting machine manufacturers would 
be able to suggest possible sources of 
supply. We are sure that it would be 
impossible to make the fabric on a lace 
machine. 

* * * 


Determining Gauge of Full- | 
Fashioned Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

Can you advise us of a method to deter- 
mine the gauge of finished full-fashioned 
hosiery? We have been told that this 
can be done by counting the number of 
needles at the widest part of the stocking; 
that is, the portion above the fashioning 
marks, and dividing this by 14, then multi- 
plying by 14. If the result has a fraction, 
it is taken as the next gauge (i.e., 39.7 
would be 42 gauge. However, this method 
is not exact unless it is known whether a 
14- or 144-in. needle bar was used in the 
manufacture of this stocking. It must 
ilso be known whether all the needles in 
the machine were in action. We would 


appreciate your explaining to us any other 
method you know of. 

Also please answer the following ques- 
tions for us: (1) From the finished 
stocking is it possible to definitely state the 
size needle bar used? (2) Is it possible 
to determine whether all the needles were 
in action? (3) How can the gauge of 
men’s full-fashioned hose be determined? 

(6743) 

It appears from this inquiry that the 
reader is as fully acquainted with the 
determination of the gauge of full- 
fashioned hose as it is possible to be. 
The only comment that can be added is 
the value of judgment based on a con- 
siderable experience with known sam- 
ples. 

So far as we know, there is no way 
of telling the size of needle bar used, 
nor whether all the needles were used, 
from the finished stocking. 

The method of determining the gauge 
of half hose is similar to the method for 
full hose, on the assumption that a 10-in. 
needle bar is used. Here again there 
is the possibility of dropping some 
needles, and there is no way of telling 
when this is done. 

* * * 


Different Shades in Silk 
Stocking 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a stocking which we 
would like to have you examine. Note 
the difference in shades of the silk where 
the stocking is run on to the foot; in other 
words, the difference in the color of the 
silk between the foot and the leg. We 
can hardly account for this as it is the 
same kind of silk, dyed in the same bath. 
We have had considerable trouble in this 
respect, especially on our 5l-gauge ma- 
chines. Do you know of anything which 
might cause the difference in the shades? 
The legs are sometimes made up two or 
three weeks in advance of the feet but 
we question very much whether this would 
make any difference in the goods standing 
after the foot is put on. (6739) 

Supposing that the sample is ingrain 
knit, while there may be a slight dif- 
ference in tone of shade between the 
foot and the leg, we believe that the 
trouble is more an optical illusion than 
a reality. In checking up on stitch con- 
struction we find the foot has easily six 
courses more per inch than the leg. 
This is sufficient to give an entirely 
different light penetration and apparent 
color change. It is further noticed that 
when the double-sole section of the foot 
is compared with the high-spliced heel 
section, there is almost a perfect union 
of color between the two sections of 
fabric. This is due to the fact that the 
fabric construction is more nearly the 
same than it is in the instep where the 
leg is run on to the foot. 

You state that the legs are sometimes 
made up two or three weeks in advance 
of the feet. We consider this very bad 
practice. There are always oils of some 
description, usually animal or vegetable, 
in all backwinding and knitting solu- 
tions, such as are employed in the man- 
ufacture of full-fashioned hosiery. 
After the legs have been knit and hung 
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up to dry, there is necessarily some 
oxidation, and the longer they are al- 
lowed to hang in the open air, the 
greater the degree of oxidation. When 
such legs are brought in contact with 
freshly conditioned silk for making the 
feet, it is natural for there to be a varia- 
tion in the tone of shades, even though 
the silk may have been dyed in the 
same batch. It is not claimed that the 
shades will not ultimately level up to a 
uniform shade, and we are of the opin- 
ion that they will, especially if the com- 
pleted pattern of the stocking is held 
out of the finish long enough for the 
oxidation of the foot to level up with 
the leg. However, several days may be 
required for both sections of the stock- 
ing to regain a uniform moisture level, 
but we think this will accomplish much 
in unionizing the different tones. 
* * 


Numbering Braided Shoe 
Threads 


Technical Editor : 

We are writing to ask if you know 
whether or not there is a standard system 
of numbering braided shoe threads. How 
are the sizes numbered and what is the 
number of yards per pound of each size? 

(6765) 

Makers of this material seem to have 
their own particular methods of num- 
bering. One manufacturer who makes 
sizes No. 3 to No. 18, inclusive, works 
on the same numbering principle as is 
used in the larger sizes of braided band- 
ing, such as 20, 30, 40, 50, and so on. 
This method is to call the band by the 
number of grains per yard, irrespective 
of the composition or number of the 
individual yarns or threads that make 
up the band. For example, No. 18 band 
would weigh 18 grains per yard, and the 
yards per pound would be 7,000 divided 
by 18, which would be  approxi- 
mately 390. 

One of the original producers of 
braided shoe threads states that No. 6 
is made from 16 strands of 20s cotton 
yarn; No. 7 is made from 16 strands of 
18s cotton yarn, etc. The No. 7 is 
equivalent to the old 7-cord 20 lea linen. 

* * * 


Streaks in Silk-Rayon Stocking 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith a stocking 
in which you will note streaks of uneven- 
ness. We are anxious to find out whether 
this is due to the rayon, the Japan silk, 
or the dyeing operation. (6753) 

After careful study of the sample we 
are convinced that the trouble is due to 
the varying tension in knitting. This is 
usually due to faulty winding of the cone 
or bobbin of yarn, though it may be due 
to the bobbin or cone being off-center 
with the guide. 

When using bottle bobbins, care is 
necessary to get uniform tension when 
the yarn is low on the bobbin. When 
variable tension is used in winding the 
yarn, it may cause this trouble in knit- 
ting. If knots are not properly cared 
for they may be in a position to give this 
trouble. 
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We Know 
VIRGINIA 


Our engineering and con- 
struction experience in 
Virginia has been extensive. 
If you are considering build- 
ing a textile mill anywhere in 
the Old Dominion, our experi- 
ence is at your service. 


Write us about 
your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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No Floating Threads 
Assures Fewer ‘‘Seconds”’ 


Unfailing pick-up of thread at proper time has 
always been uncertain in the floating thread 
method of producing diagonal stripes and 
figures. On the Standard Hosiery Machine, pat- 
terns like the one illustrated can now be reverse 
plated, without use of floating threads, due to a 
new positive method of needle control. 





Since eight steps and six colors are available, 
unlimited patterns can be produced on this 
machine. 


Write for complete information about our Attach- 
ment 31,—no obligation. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE Co.., Wilmington, Del. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 


366 Broadway James Building 
New York City Chattanooga, Tenn. 








—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED T 
——CATALOG—— 








Ship to South America 
via Savannah 


Many a textile manufacturer is gazing long- 
ingly at the rapidly developing South Ameri- 
can market. A location along the Central of 
Georgia lines provides a strategic base for 
export. Our textile package car service 
moves goods quickly to the port of Savannah 
from whence South America sailings are made 
regularly. 


Let us provide you with interesting booklets. 
They’re brief and to the point. Write. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
413 Liberty Street, West, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


CENTRAL 
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Front-Roll Oiling Device 


Wick in Reservoir Held Against 
Journal by Spring 


Textile Roller 
Lubricating Device 
Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., is manu- 
facturing a wick 
oiler for front rolls. 
The device consists 
of a_ cylindrical 
steel reservoir 
which contains a 
wick of _ special 
composition. A 
spring in the oil 
reservoir keeps the 
upper end of the wick in contact with 
the end of the roll. The reservoir has 
a combination cap and hollow shaft 
threaded on the outside, so that it will 
fit into a threaded hole drilled through 
the seat in which the roll operates. The 
wick extends up through the cap and 
hollow shaft and touches the lubrication 
point of the roll, thereby maintaining oil 
film. 

The manufacturers claim that the 
reservoir of the lubricating device holds 
a week’s supply of oil for spinning- 
frame front rolls. The reservoir is 
filled through a hole in the cap, made 
to receive the stem of the oil can, while 
a smaller hole in the cap takes care of 
the air escaping from the reservoir. 
The manufacturers say that installations 
of this device have shown substantial 
savings in oil and in horsepower, as 
well as giving yarn a somewhat higher 
breaking strength. 





Wick Oiler for 
Front Rolls 


Accelerating Clutch 





Between Motor and Machine Re- 
duces Starting Torque 


A new accelerating clutch has been 
developed by the Washburn Shops of 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Worcester, Mass. It is an automatic 
mechanical unit installed between a 
motor and machine. By reducing the 
tarting torque, it permits the machine 
to start with a uniform acceleration. It 
elieves both the machine and motor of 
indue shock and strain, saves costly re- 
pairs, and requires a less expensive 
lectrical control. 

\Where the inertia of the machine is 
ery great and consequently there is a 
ery large starting torque, motors even 
- large as 50% oversize are now used. 
hese can be replaced with motors of 
ad capacity by installing the Wash- 
urn accelerating clutch, thereby saving 
peak load conditions at starting as well 


as making a gain in power factor by the 
use of more efficient motors. The 
clutch is entirely automatic in action 
requires no lubrication nor attention 
from the operator, and permits simple 
starting electrical apparatus. 

The accompanying sectional drawing 
show the method of direct motor drive 
to a shaft which runs at the same speed 
as the motor. A is the motor shaft and 
I the shaft of the driven machine. To 
the motor shaft A is keyed the disc B. 
When the current is applied to the 
motor, the only load on the motor is a 
slight pressure of the frictions H on the 
sides of the disc B. This pressure is 
so slight that the motor readily comes 
to speed in two or three seconds. This 
pressure is controlled by the spring D 
through the bell crank E to the pin F 
fastened to the pusher plate G. 

With the motor at full speed and with 
the slight spring pressure, a slip takes 
place between the friction H and the 
disc B, tending to set the head C, which 
is keyed to shaft 7, in motion. When 
the head C reaches a speed sufficient for 
centrifugal action to take place in the 





Clutch Applied to Spinning Frame. It 

Is Suitable for Speeders, Cards and Any 

Other Machine Having a Large Starting 
Inertia 


bell cranks E, the pressure on the pusher 
plate G, friction H, and disc B is in- 
creased, resulting in increased speed of 
the head C, which, in turn, increases the 
centrifugal action with resulting in- 
crease of speed. This cycle continues 
until the speed of the head C is equal 
to the speed of disc B, which is the 
same as the motor speed. 

The same principle is applied to other 
designs, either in the form of a driving 
pulley attached to the motor shaft, a 
chain running from motor to machine, 
or a gear and pinion between motor 
and machine. 

The clutch principle permits a very 
wide range of design for different pur- 
poses. The cam weights can be de- 
signed to apply sufficient force to make 
the clutch practically a solid coupling at 
full speed; or, if desired, they may be of 
a weight which will entirely disconnect 
the clutch at any desired percentage of 
overload and allow the motor to run 
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Cross Section of Accelerating Clutch 


freely. With the motor accelerating to 
speed in less than three seconds, the 
machine acceleration can be from 15 to 
45 seconds. 

No lubrication is required. The only 
wearing parts are the frictions, which 
can be renewed. Friction occurs only 
in starting; there is no friction when 
running at full speed, which insures 
long life to friction surfaces. The 
clutch will operate in either a horizontal 
or vertical position. 


Acid-Proof Cement 





Proof Against Alkalies, Other 


Chemicals, and Gases 


A new acid-proof cement has just 
been placed on the market by The U. S. 
Stoneware Co., 50 Church St., New 
York. This cement is claimed to be 
proof against all acids, alkalies, chemi- 
cals, and gases, weak or strong, hot or 
cold, with the sole exception of hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

The principal applications are for 
acid-proof tank linings, gay-lussac and 
glover towers, acid-proof floors, acid 
concentrators, acid-proof fan casings, 
galvanizing and plating tank construc- 
tion, acid-proof stacks, linings for acid 
gases and fumes, etc. For best results, 
it is stated that this cement should be 
used in connection with “U. S. Stand- 
ard” acid-proof brick and tile. 

The silica content of “U. S. Stand- 
ard” acid-proof cement is 70.07%. As 
a result of this large amount of silica, 
the cement has high refractory prop- 
erties. The cement is pulverized to a 
fine mesh. This allows it to set into 
a dense and tight body. A battery of 
special machines has been designed to 
keep the percentage of impurities to 
minimum. 
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Still a good engine -’» 


but no longer good enough to 
pull the ‘‘Broadway Limited’’ 


Excess- fare trains — super-fine stockings! 
They both need machinery equal to the 
task — machines of precision, reliability and 
speed. Old-fashioned equipment has its place 
on the local runs— on the cheaper goods — 
but the markets, the styles, the competition 
of today demand machines designed for 
the needs of 1929—and of the future. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS—READING, PA. 





A Reading 24 Section Legger. The full-fashioned knitting machine of 1929. Capa- 
ble of producing the maximum number of ‘‘firsts” at the lowest possible oper- 


ating and maintenance costs. Modernize your obsclete equipment with Readings. 


Jhe“READING” 


Full-FJashioned Knitting Machine 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES — Continued 





Safety Push Button 


Start Button Is Protected by 
Cylindrical Stop Button 


A new safety-type push button re- 
cently developed by the Lincoln Re- 
search Laboratories is now being mar- 
keted by The Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, O. The design of this but- 
ton, as can be seen in the illustration, is 
a departure from the usual type of push- 
button switch design in that it offers 
unusual safety features. A ball top 
“start” button is contained inside a 
large “stop” button which projects over 
the “start” button. 

Thus the large projecting “stop” but- 





Push Button with Protection Against 
Accidental Starting 


ton protects the “start” button from 
accidental contact. The “start” button 
can only be operated by the tip of a 
thumb or finger inserted inside the 
“stop” button. The “stop” button can 
be operated by a finger or palm of the 
hand. The colors of push buttons are 
in accordance with the accepted stand- 
ard signal colors for controlling rail- 
road, vehicular, and pedestrian traffic. 
The “start” button is of vivid green 
molded bakelite with the word “start” 
in white letters across the ball top face 
of the button. The surrounding “stop” 
button is of brilliant red molded bake- 
lite. 

The inner mechanism is enclosed in 
an arc-welded steel box 24 ins. x 34 ins. 
x 24 ins. in size. All insulating parts 
are of molded bakelite. The entire ex- 
terior is jet black with the exception of 
the push buttons. 

Another distinguishing feature of the 
new safety-type push button is the ease 
of installation. Four screws hold the 
molded black bakelite face plate to the 
ontainer. By removing these screws 


the entire operating mechanism may be 
removed from the case for wiring. As 
can be seen in the smaller illustration, 
the binding posts are plainly indicated 
by white letters on the molded black 
bakelite, thus preventing chance of error 
in making connections. In the top of 
the steel case an opening { in. in diam- 
eter permits entrance of conduit-enclosed 
wire to the button. For easy attach- 
ment there are two holes in the back 
of the case for bolts, rivets, or screws. 

This safety-type push button was de- 
signed primarily for use with the Lin- 
coln induction starter but is available 
and suitable for use with any type of 
push-button starter. 


Indicates Combustible Gas 


Instrument Operates Through 
Effect of Gas on Filament 


The Union Carbide Sales Co., 30 
East 42nd St., New York, will pres- 
ently place on the market a portable 
instrument that detects immediately the 
presence of a wide range of combustible 
gases or vapors and indicates whether 
or not the atmosphere containing these 
gases is safe to breathe and safe for 
flames or fire. The Union Carbide Co. 
(U.C.C.) combustible-gas indicator util- 
izes the effect of combustion of flam- 
mable gas and air mixtures on the sur- 
face of a heated filament. This 
combustion increases the temperature, 
and consequently the electrical resist- 
ance, of the filament. This change in 
resistance causes the needle of a meter 
to move over a scale, from which the 
desired information relative to gas con- 
ditions is obtained. 

The detector head consists of a cylin- 
drical metal case or bonnet which screws 
onto a metal base equipped with a short 
carrying handle. The bonnet is pro- 
vided with louvres or small openings 
which permits the atmosphere being 
tested to circulate about the heated 
filament. Within the bonnet are three 
concentric gauze screens, of a type 
similar to those used in flame safety 
lamps, which prevent the ignition of 
an external gas and air mixture. In 
the center of the chamber formed by 
these screens is the filament cartridge. 
A flexible twin conductor cable about 
50 ft. long connects the detector head 
with the meter case. The meter case 
contains the various resistances in the 
detector circuit, the indicating meter, 
the control switch, and a rheostat. A 
short flexible cable connects the meter 
case to the portable storage battery 
which is carried on a leather belt worn 
around the waist and supplies the power 
to operate the indicator. 

The operator places the detector head 
in the atmosphere to be tested and reads 
the meter. The detector head may be 
held in the hand, raised vertically or 
extended horizontally on a pole, or 
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Portable Combustible Gas Indicator 


lowered by the cable into a manhole, 
tank, or elsewhere. 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Tureaps, Producing. 1,703,476. Leon B. 
Conant, Cambridge, Mass. Assigned to 
Standard Patent Process Corp. 

Woot, Artificial. 1,703,693. G. M. Ros- 
sati, Padua, Italy, and G. de Blasio, New 
York: N. Y. 

Bossin Support for Filling-Replenishing 
Mechanism. 1,703,935. John E. Hume 
and W. H. King, Clinton, Mass. As- 
signed to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

CiLotu-Pitinc Machine. 


1,704,066. W. F. 


Twaddle, Manchester, N. H. Assigned 
to Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 
DyesturF, Vat. 1,703,948. H. Nere- 


sheimer, Ludwigshafen - on - the - Rhine, 
Germany. Assigned to Grasselli Dye- 
stuff Corp. 

Loom. 1,704,620. Richard Marx, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Loom, Box Motion for. 1,704,337. 
Pernot, Paterson, N. J. 

Loom, Cloth Board for. 1,703,883. E. R. 
Holmes, Worcester, Mass. Assigned to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Loom, Electrical Warp Stop Motion for. 
1,703,911. R. G. Turner, Worcester, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles, 
Loom Works. 

Loom, Let-off for. 1,703,882. B.. 
Holmes, Worcester, Mass., and M. R. 
Abrial, Danbury, Conn. Assigned to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Loom, Let-off for. 1,703,884. Allan S. 
Hutchins, Worcester, Mass. Assigned 
to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Loom, Pile- Wire Carriage - Controlling 
Means for, 1,704,521. Edwin W. Stone, 
Longmeadow, Mass. Assigned to Bige- 
low-Hartford Carpet Co. 

Loom, Filling-Replenishing Mechanism for 
Double Shuttle. 1,703,909. R. G. Tur- 
ner, Worcester, Mass. Assigned to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Jules 
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The Comb Box Test 


Empty two comb boxes— 
Fill No. 1 with liquid oil 
Fill No. 2 with NON-FLUID OIL 







TRADE MARK 


ON- 


UNITED STATES 


RECISTERED IN 


ID Ol 


PATENT OFFICE 


MOCERN 


TEXTILE 


LUBRICANT 
then note the difference, at the end of a week 
the liquid oil in No. 1 must be replaced. 


And for several weeks you must keep replac- 
ing lubricant in No. 1. 


But Box No. 2 will not need replacing until 
the 5th or 6th week. 





Now figure the difference i 
will understand why most carders use NON- 


FLUID OIL. 
And NON-FLUID OIL also keeps licker— 


in bearings cool—won’t squeeze out of cylin- 
der bearings—and it stays off card clothing. 





Send coupon for testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery.” 


—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——=(ATALOG—""— 
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N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. T. W. 3-16-29 


Ptonee send bul “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples ot NON ¥ LU 1D OIL for purposes checked below: 


} Pickers [) Looms D Shafting 

"} Cards [) Twister Rings [} Motors 
L) Spinning Frames Ball Bearings {} Chain Drives 
NAME 


MILL NAME 


ADDRESS 








| 
||| MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ATLANTA,GA. 
CHARLOTTE,NC. 
GREENVILLE,S.C. 


| ST.LOUIS,MO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Note the clean- 
cut, legible 
printing of the 
all-metal, self- 
inking Amer- 
icans. 








‘| COLOR _GOOSEBERRY _ 
@ 


p| STYLE 1235-16 


2 





The usual label 
is blurred and 
messy in ap- 
pearance — @ 
poor tribute to 
the quality of 
your merchan- 
dise. 
























a ” Lesible Labels 


can now be stamped by anyone with these self-inking, in- 
stantly changeable machines, designed specially for the 
textile trades. 


ALL METAL 


“MODEL 70” 


color and code word ma- 
chine, prints any word or 
words up to 15 characters. 
Self-contained; words in- 
stantly changed at touch of 
the finger. 


“MODEL 43” 


illustrated at right operates 
like Model 70, except that 
it prints numbers’ and 
fractions, for stamping 
sizes, yardage, ete. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 
and Price List 


American Numbering 
Machine Co. 


224 Shepherd Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


5789 
19 


ree ee ee 


INSTEAD 
OF 
THIS! 
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New Construction and Additions 


*Atlanta, Ga.e The general contract for 
an addition to the Martha Mills, at 
Thomaston, Ga., and the homes in the 
new mill village, was awarded here 
Wednesday to the Batson-Cook Co., 
West Point, Ga., through the office of 
Robert & Co., of this city, designers 
and supervising engineers for the project. 
[he contract for the addition to the mill 
plant and for construction of the new 
village will involve expenditures of ap- 
proximately $1,500,000, it is said. The 
subcontracts on the project, such as 
those for electrical work, heating, 
plumbing, etc., will be awarded this 
week, after which equipment will be 
purchased. The contract with the Bat- 
son-Cook Co. calls for construction of 
the main building additions and the 
frames of the cottages. 


Gadsden, Ala. Within three weeks 
the main building and dyehouse of the 
$750,000 braid factory, being built here 
by the Alabama Braid Corp., will be 
ready for installation of machinery, 25 
carloads of which are on the ground. 
Fifty additional carloads are ready to be 
shipped. The plant will manufacture all 
kinds of braid from wool, cotton, silk, 
tinsel, hair and hemp yarn. 


Scottsboro, Ala. Announcement was 
made lately that an underwear factory 
will begin operation here about May 1. 
A contract was let for the building. 
Claude Spivey, local business man, is 
interested in the new enterprise, which 
will be managed by Dayton Benham of 
Chattanooga. Approximately 100 people 
will be employed. 


Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. Co. has in- 
stalled modern single retort stokers on 
two main boilers used for slashing and 
heating. Equipment was furnished by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Greenville, N. C. The Greenville 
Cotton Mills, Inc., will spend $100,000 
in improvements, according to an- 
nouncement made by M. R. Long, man- 
ager. The improvements will consist 
of an addition to the present building 
and the installation of new equipment. 
The new addition will give 10,000 
extra feet of floor space and the new 
equipment will enable the plant to 
hange the type of product to a heavier 
material than is now manufactured. 


Raleigh, N. C. The Morgan Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Laurel Hill, N. C., since the 
rst of the year have added 4,000 long 
raft spindles to their equipment, it has 

en learned here. 


Spencer, Corp., Spindale, N. C., em- 
racing a group of mills under the man- 
ement of K. S. Tanner, expects to 
ve their new weave shed, with 180 
ms, in full operation within the next 
days. Over 60 looms have already 
n started and it is estimated that 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 








about 35 additional looms will be placed 
in operation each week until full capacity 
is reached. 


Esmond (R. I.) Mills are to make al- 
terations in the community hall they 
own in Esmond so as to turn it into a 
set of offices for the company. Removal 
of some of the offices from present 
locations will make room for new 
machinery. 


Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., 
which is owned by Boston, Mass., inter- 
ests, is believed to have recently added 
8,000 long draft spindles. 


*Woodstock, Ont., Canada. Plans for 
the new building for the La France 
Plushes, Ltd., corner Dundas and Beale 
Sts., have been completed by the archi- 
tect, B. A. Jones, 14 Ontario St. South, 
Kitchener, Ont. The new structure, 
which replaces the original one which 
was destroyed by fire in January, will 
have three stories and a basement and 
be 55x186 ft. Steel frame construction 
will be used throughout and the floors 
will be of 4-in. laminated wood. Dunker 
Bros., 58 Louisa St., Kitchener, are the 
general contractors. 


*Farnham, Que., Canada. A. Byers 
& Co., Ltd., engineers and contractors, 
1226 University Ave., Montreal, have 
been awarded bulk contract for the 
construction of the new $350,000 plush 
and velvet plant to be erected here for 
Collins & Aikman Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The building will be of reinforced con- 
crete, brick and steel construction, and 
when equipped and stocked the cost will 
be about $1,000,000. 





WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


W. E. Tillotson Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., is turning over part of its Collins 
knitting mill plant at Silver Lake to 
make knitgoods for overcoatings and top 
coatings. New machinery is being in- 
stalled and eventually the entire plant 
will be changed from underwear to the 
new material. 


Fact and Gossip 


Cherry Valley (Mass.) Woolen Co., 
will be sold at public auction on April 4 
it is announced by the town of Leicester, 
Mass., for non-payment of taxes for 
1927 amounting to $774. 


Leicester (Mass.) Woolen Co., has 
leased the idle power house of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Consolidated Street 
Railway Co., in that town, for storage 
purposes. 


Pascoag Woolen Mills, Inc., Pittsfield, 
Mass., which removed from Pascoag, 
R. I., last autumn, has been dissolved 
on the petition of G. Bachman & Co., 
Inc., according to a decree entered in 
the Superior Court. 


Charlotte, N. C. The secretary of state 
has issued a charter to Duchess, Inc., to 
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spin, weave, manufacture, sell and gen- 
erally deal in woolen, rayon, silk and 
cotton cloths. The authorized capital 
stock is $100,000. The following are 
the incorporators: Alfred Jepson, Harry 
Baum and Gertrude Jepson. 


_Jantzen Spinning Mills, Inc., Camden, 
N. J., has been chartered by the Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore., to 
operate the machinery and equipment 
acquired and the property leased from 
B. F. Boyer Co., Camden, N. J., worsted 


yarn spinners. 
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New Construction and Additions 


Charlotte, N. C., In the middle of 
January Harold D. Leslie, manager of 
the Charlotte Industrial Bureau, an- 
nounced in a report to the bureau that 
this city had been selected for establish- 
ment of a large silk full-fashioned 
hosiery manufacturing firm. At that 
time, he withheld the hosiery company’s 
name, at their request, until all arrange- 
ments for removal here could be 
completed. Wednesday he revealed the 
information that the Fleetwood Silk 
Hosiery Corp., Philadelphia, which is 
chartered under Delaware laws, is the 
name of the company. Mr. Leslie 
stated a site had been secured at North 
Brevard and 28th Sts., for the erection 
of the first unit of the plant, which will 
have an equipment of 32 full-fashioned 
machines, employing 250 people when 
operations commence. An annual pay- 
roll in excess of $300,000 is planned, and 
this unit, together with equipment and 
other facilities, will represent an invest- 
ment of approximately $350,000, it is 
said. “This company plans to expand its 
facilities almost as soon as it is in pro- 
duction, and will ultimately have an in- 
vestment of $1,500,000 in the Charlotte 
plant,” Mr. Leslie added. 


Marvin Carr Silk Mills, Durham, 
N. C., has installed the first of its addi- 
tional full-fashion machines. Five ma- 
chines of a prospective installation of 12 
have been received and the first one was 
put up and given its initial operation. It 
is expected that the others will be 
brought into operation as rapidly as 
possible. The Marvin Carr mill is a 
unit of the Durham Hosiery Mills. 
W. F. Carr is manager. 


*Greensboro, N.C. The general con- 
tract for erection of the addition to 
Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., Inc., 
plant has been let to Walter Kidde 
& Co. The total cost of the addition 
will be $350,000 and contract calls for 
completion of the building in four 
months. It is estimated that this addi- 
tion will add to the annual output of 
the company 500,000 dozen pairs of hose. 


Statesville, N. C. D. C. Ritchie has 
organized the Ritca Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
and has placed an order for 30 automatic 
machines and other equipment and ex- 
pects to begin the manufacture of men’s 
half hose about May 1. He has bought 
the property of the Hall Hosiery Co. 
which was destroyed by fire more than 
a year ago and let the contract for the 
rebuilding of the plant. At an organ- 
ization meeting held the past week, 
D. C. Ritchie was elected president and 
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IME for spring 
Seen The 
crop of good will 
sown by Torring- 
ton Latch Needles 
will bring a good 
harvest every 


month in the year. 








The red box 
with the 
green label 


“The forrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Torrington, Conn., USA. 










You may never have occasion 
to run your Brinton machines 
to the full capacity of speed or 
endurance. But it is satisfy- 
ing to know that the reserve 











power is there in case of need. 





THE TORRINGTON COMPANY C B. BARKER @ CO., LTO 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS.  — °#4140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 






Let us send you full information 
of our line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great “1 at the Continent: 
& ¢ 












LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
864 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 
























FACTORIES AT: 
TORRINGTON, CONN COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA AACHEN, GERMANY 















Wildt , Leicester, Eng. 
Australia: J. “4 gr. & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne 


South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 
oad, Shanghai, China. 


See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——(CATALOG——— 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 





treasurer; Barron L. Ritchie, vice-presi- 
dent and T. G. Casey, secretary. These 
officers, with Fred Guerrant, compose 
the board of directors. 


Julius M. Reis, president of G. Reis 
& Bros. Inc.. New York, N. Y., and 
Gastonia Weaving Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
just consummated a deal of buying out 
the loom department of the Narrow 
Fabric Co., Reading, Pa. This com- 
prises 33 looms, which have been run- 
ning on labels. This new acquisition 
puts the total investment of the Gastonia 
Weaving Co. around $400,000. The 
company owns and occupies nearly all 
of the standing buildings that formerly 
made up the Gaston Cotton Mfg. Co. 


Arcadia Knitting Mills, Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa., will soon take bids on gen- 
eral contract for five-story brick and 
steel mill addition, and one-story dye- 
house, to cost about $250,000, with equip- 
ment. Jacoby & Everett, Common- 
wealth Bldg., Allentown, are architects. 


Green Lane (Pa.) Hosiery Co., Inc. 
This company has received a charter of 
incorporation, having a_ capital of 
$50,000, to engage in the manufacture of 
full-fashioned hosiery. The mill building 
is being erected and the final work on it 
is now being done. Installation of full- 
fashioned machines, which have been on 
order for some time, will be started 
next month. The mill is located on 
Walnut Lane and is one-story of steel 
and concrete construction, 80x100 ft. 
Initial equipment will consist of 12 full- 
fashioned machines and according to 
present plans of the company this 
equipment will be doubled in the spring 
of 1930. Machines will be 45 gauge. 
Mrs. Helene Nestler is president of the 
new firm and Paul Nestler is treasurer. 


Continental Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. This company, manufacturers of 
knit fabrics, and spinners of woolen 
varn, has awarded contract for altera- 
tions to be made in their plant at Lena 
& Armat Sts. to R. M. Peterson & Sons, 
contractors. The work will cost $3,000. 


United States Silk Hosiery Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. This concern, of which 
Harry West, president of the United 
States Silk Knitting Mills, Inc., South 
Langhorne, Pa., is the head (recent 
purchasers of the Glen Knitting Co. and 
the Brown-Phelps Hosiery Co.), is ex- 
panding both plants with the addition of 
a number of 42-gauge machines. They 
are also planning the installation of an- 
other unit of 45-gauge machines, of 
which eight are now in operation. Mr. 
West is looking forward to the in- 
stallation of further machinery which 
will give them a total of 250. 


Reading, Pa. Christian H. Fries, 
Philadelphia architect, is drawing plans 
for a new hosiery mill here which will 
be a one-story brick and steel structure, 
105x200 ft., and will have cement floors. 
Bids will be asked for on this construc- 
tion March 15. William F. Muller Co., 
Inc., will be the owners. 


Horace Moyer and William Schaeffer 
leased a building at Richland, Pa., and 
are installing machinery for the manu- 
lacture of sweaters. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


Zabel Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co., 
Inc., Willow Grove, Pa., recently organ- 
ized, has awarded a general contract to 
W. P. Cameron Engineering Co., Pack- 
ard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., for a one 
and two-story mill, 58x150 ft., reported 
to cost close to $50,000, with equipment. 
The contractor prepared plans for the 
mill. 


Supersilk Hosiery Mills, Ltd., London, 
Ont., Canada, has contracted for 15 full- 
fashioned machines to be supplied for 
its new plant during the year. 


Montreal, Que., Canada. Belding 
Corticelli, Ltd., 185 Shearer St., has 
added several new full-fashioned hosiery 
machines to its hosiery department. The 
output of this department, which was 
opened in 1927, is confined to fine silk 
hosiery. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


*United Throwing Co., Columbia, Pa. 
This concern, silk throwsters, a sub- 
sidiary of the Marietta Silk Co., Inc., is 
having plans drawn and asking bids for 
the erection of a new mill building. 
S. Brian Baylinson is the architect and 
among the builders submitting bids are 
William Linker Co. and Frank G. Eng- 
lish & Sons. 


*Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The mill being 
built here which was reported as being 
constructed for the Georgetown Silk 
Co. is not to have any connection with 
that company but is to be known as the 
Mountain Silk Throwing Co. M. A. 
Simpson, formerly president of the 


Georgetown company, is to head the 
concern. 


Richmond, Va. Within the next 
month the Covington Silk Mill, a branch 
of Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. of New 
York, will remove fifty of the looms 
from this point and replace them with 
machines of a more modern type. This 
will not mean any enlargement of the 
present building nor affect the number 
of operatives, Manager Salzenberg said, 
but will give the present operatives a 
chance to work on better machines and 
to do a fine grade of work. The new 
equipment will enable the mill to manu- 
facture crepes, which was out of its 
range heretofore. 





DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Indian Orchard (Mass.) Co. is con- 
templating the development of a “gar- 
den town” comprising distinctive cot- 
tages, artistic grounds and play fields, 
with curved streets, on a tract near the 
company’s plant, for rental to company 
employes. As many as 75 of these cot- 
tages may be built, it is understood. 
The proposal is now before the City 
Council and City Planning Board of 
Springfield with regard to certain 
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changes desired in the municipal zoning 
ordinance. Morris W. Maloney is the 
architect for the development, and it is 
understood that many such develop- 


ments throughout the country have been 
visited and studied. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Arnold Print Works, North Adams, 
Mass. Stockholders have approved is- 
suance of 40,000 shares of 7% preferred 
stock to finance the acquisition of a 
second plant. 


Cincinnati, O. The Cincinnati Ho- 
siery Dye Co. was recently organized 
at 225 West Second St. by J. W. In- 
gram for the purpose of dyeing and fin- 
ishing hose, braids, knitgoods, draperies, 
etc. The company, however, will spe- 
cialize on re-stripping and re-dyeing 
hosiery, it is said. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 


Chatelaine Rayon & Textile Corp., 
Rome, Ga. This corporation has been 
formed under the laws of Delaware to 
erect and equip a weaving plant at Rome 
for the purpose of manufacturing dress 
goods material, dress linings from rayon 
yarn, etc. Arrangements have been 
made to purchase a site in North Rome 
containing 20 acres and adjoining the 
Southern Railway main line. In ad- 
dition to the manufacturing units there 
will also be a water filtering plant and 
a sewage plant, as well as dwellings for 
employes. The land, buildings, equip- 
ment and machinery will cost about 
$1,000,000. Capital structure will be 
composed of 100,000 shares of class A 
par value ($25) stock and 150,000 shares 


of class B no par value stock, to total 
$2,500,000. 


Kosciusko, Miss. The Kosciusko 
Mills, located just outside the western 
limits of the city, will increase its 
spindleage from 12,000 to 21,000, for 
which purpose a 258x160-ft. addition is 
being built by J. W. Sanders, a Merid- 
ian, Miss., contractor. 


Fact and Gossip 


Enfield, N. C. A charter has been 
issued to Waldo Mills, Inc., to deal in 
textiles of all kinds. The authorized 
capital stock is $150,000 with $17,000 
subscribed by J. W. Whitaker, S. W. 


Dickens and R. E. Shervette, all of 
Enfield. 


Huston Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa., has 
been acquired by the Woods & Logan 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, which reports 
that no changes will be made in the 
business. William Rommell has been 
made president and J. A. Kenny sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


Stony Creek Mills, Berks County, Pa. 
Louis Kreamer & Co., Inc., have made 
application for a charter to manu- 
facture textile fabrics. The concern is 
to be capitalized at $300,000. 
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“Part Wool” Resolution Approved 


Federal Trade Commission Also Affirms 


Underwear Knitters Fiber Content Resolution 


1. resolutions adopted by the knit 
underwear industry at the trade 
practice conference last November have 
been affirmatively approved as Group | 
rules by the Federal Trade Commission. 
These are: (1) The word “wool” shall 
not be used in any way in the labeling, 
advertising, merchandising and selling 
ot knit underwear unless the wool con- 
tent thereof is distributed throughout the 
body fabric. (2) If mention of fiber 
content of trimmings, bindings, and 
adornments is made, then it shall be 
accurately stated as applying to same. 
Another rule placed under Group II as 
not legally enforceable is (3) that the 
testing procedure for fiber content shall 
be that recommended by the Bureau of 
Standards. 

The rules are a forward step in that 
they prevent such flagrant misrepresen- 
tation as the sale of garments as part 
wool when in fact only a little trimming 
or the button threads contain wool. 
However, such acts already have been 
held illegal under decisions by the Com- 
mission, and thus the rules do not estab- 
lish any new principle. Furthermore, 
it is pointed out that, so far as the rules 
are concerned, there is nothing to stop 
unscrupulous manufacturers from weav- 
ing fabrics with a tiny trace of wool 
and advertising part-wool garments. 

An example was exposed in a recent 
case which came up before the Commis- 
sion. A babies’ wear maker had been 
selling garments as part-wool when the 
actual wool content was at a negligible 
percentage and was confined to a decep- 
tive inner fuzz which disappeared after 
the first washing. Although it is pos- 
sible to issue cease-and-desist orders 
igainst fraudulent practices of this 
nature, each case must be tried separately 
without the support which is gained by 
the force of a trade conference agree- 
ment. 

What the industry wants and _at- 
tempted to get at the November meeting 

nd subsequent gatherings is a defini- 
tion of the term “part-wool.” No agree- 

ent has been reached as to whether 
minimum standard should be set or 
hether goods should be labeled as to 
percentage of wool within given 
tolerance allowances. Inasmuch as 
inufacturers of low wool content goods 
pose a minimum requirement on the 
uunds that it is difficult to determine 

‘ere a mixture loses the characteristics 

woolens, it is generally believed that 

ercentage basis will be the solution. 

t is felt that one of the obstacles. to 
early agreement is distrust of firms 
ch might stay outside the trade prac- 


tice conference and profit by the restric- 
tions under which their competitors 
placed themselves. A certain degree of 
wariness has also been caused, some 
think, by the so-called “clandestine 
violation rule’”’ whereby the Commission 
proposes to take action against secret 
breaches of Group II rules, the open 
violation of which is not illegal. 

It is stated that dissenting opinions 
within the Commission have exaggerated 
this rule beyond its true importance as 
a reaching out for power on the part 





of the majority of the Commission, The 
entire business world is following the 
progress of the trade conference system 
with keen interest and with unanimous 
support in principle. However, it is 
pointed out that the system is built on 
confidence and that any doubts as to the 
Commission’s policy are bound to 
hamper conferences in the future. 
Therefore any appearance of internal 
dissention is felt to be unfortunate. 

In the part-wool problem, outerwear, 
blanket, and other interests are obvi- 
ously involved as well as the underwear 
trade. It is intended to bring these 
groups into simultaneous agreement as 
soon as their differences can be settled. 
Meanwhile the Commission will proceed 
against individual misrepresentations, 
conducting each case separately on the 
basis of facts. 


Hosiers Divided on “Bare-Leg” Fad 


Many Mills Offer New Novelty, But 
Others Are Skeptical—Market Steady 


HE hosiery trade is far from unan- 

imous regarding the big-volume 
prospects for the much-talked-of “bare- 
leg” stocking for women, it was dis- 
closed in the New York market, this 
week. Although a good percentage of 
the trade has joined the band-wagon 
in rushing the production of these num- 
bers, there are still a number of im 
portant knitters who are skeptical. 
Several firms capitulated during the 
week, and announced that they would 
offer “bare-leg’”’ numbers very soon. 
Others, however, indicated that they 
might not enter this field at all. The 
latter group are of the belief that the 
“bare-leg” hosiery idea is too much 
of a fad, and represents too uncertain 
a market, to take a chance on it. 

The attitude of these knitters might 
be summarized as fcllows: The no- 
seam, no reinforced heel, no-fashion 
mark line is but a variation of the 
ordinary seamless hose. The seamless 
hose is rapidly declining in popularity. 
Therefore, the new fad is merely a 
trick way of bringing back the old 
popularity of the seamless hose. The 
skeptics argued that the seamless hose 
couldn't “come back,” even as a bare- 
leg proposition. They said the whole 
proposition was shaky, and capricious, 
and they felt that the demand might drop 
suddenly, leaving the mills with great 
quantities of seamless goods which 
would have to be cleared at a loss. 

In other respects, the week was a 
satisfactory one for hosiers. The un- 
certainty which followed the rayon 
price cut has abated somewhat. Nu- 
merous hosiery ranges have been re- 
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duced, and this has spurred buying 
somewhat, factors said. Several knit- 
ters complained that the jobbers and 
retailers would not give them support 
in their efforts to “trade-up” on rayon 
hose quality rather than pass on the 
price reduction. These hosiers are 
anxious to use the finer rayon yarns, 
and thus offer a superior product. They 
contend that this is the best way to 
utilize the rayon yarn price cut. How- 
ever, the jobbers insist on price reduc- 
tions in hose proportionate to the yarn 
reductions, it is said. In some in- 
stances, the knitters have compromised 
by using a slightly better quality yarn, 
and also shading their prices somewhat, 
thus satisfying both ends. 

Among fancy tops, infants’ sox were 
one of the most active lines during the 
week. Several knitters said they were 
sold out on these lines up to Easter. 
Women’s anklets also continue to move 
steadily, the popular-priced numbers 
being in big demand. Volume mills told 
of exceptional buying of cotton, part- 
rayon, and all-rayon anklets to retail 
at 25c., 35 and 50c., respectively. These 
lines are being bought four weeks in 
advance. 

According to one factor just home 
from an extended trip through the 
Southwest, the anklet demand has hurt 
the sale of misses full-fashioned ho- 
siery. The children’s {ths lines also 
have been slowed up by the anklet 
vogue, it was said. This factor stated 
that in the southern states where warm 
weather prevails, the “bare-leg” fad is 
now in full blast; girls are wearing 
anklets instead of stockings, he said. 
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you want with Wildman Machinery. 
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U. S. Hosiery Output Increases 





Biennial 


Census 


Shows 


10.3% Rise in Production 


HE Department of Commerce an- 

nounces that, according to data 
collected at the biennial census of manu- 
facturers taken in 1928, the total value 
of hosiery made in 1927 was $453,593,- 
357, an increase of 10.3 per cent as 
compared with $411,366,392 reported 
ior 1925, the last preceding census 
year. Of the total value for 1927, 
$445,759,285 was reported by establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the knitting 
of hosiery and $7,834,072 by establish- 
ments whose principal products were 
other classes of knit goods. 

The total production of hosiery in 
1927 was made up as follows: Men’s, 
44,260,577 dozen pairs, valued at 
$94,706,183; women’s, 44,717,028 dozen 
pairs, $314,312,017; boys’, misses’, and 
children’s, 14,189,371 dozen pairs, 


Summary for the Knit-Goods Industry and for 
the Hosiery Branch: 1927 and 1925 


1927 1925 
The knit-goods industry 
as a whole 
Number of establishments 1,869 1,987 
Wage earners (average for 
a 190,283 186,668 


Wages?.... _.. $188,163,458 $168,682,840 


Paid for contract work.. 11,161,256 15,721,928 
Cost of materials, mill 

supplies, containers for 

products, fuel and pur- 

chased power, total?.... 424,099,384 453,925, 730 


Materials, eipetien, 0 and 
container ...... . $416,187,834 (3) 





Fuel and power 7,911,550 (3) 
Value of products». . . 816,620,494 809,960,213 
Value added by manufac- 

CI one wiliae a pierce 392,521,110 356,034,433 
a 177,216 176,630 

Hosiery 
Number of establish- 

ments. 672 683 
Wage earners (av erage for 

the year)t.........5.. 112,842 103,930 
. ages2.. 114,677,845 93,382,979 

Paid for contract work.. 5,724,609 9,618,411 
Cost of materials, mill 

supplies, containers for 

products, fuel, and pur- 

chased power, total2.... 229,939,536 228,141,806 

Materials, sung, and 

containers. ... $226,017,607 (3) 

Fuel and power. oe 3,921,929 (3) 
Value of products?. . ee 456,913,137 421,180,221 
Value added by manufac- 

NR ees in Oat x8 hk 226,973,601 193,038,415 
HOmepOwer. =... 2.5.22. 76,431 67,947 

Other knit goods 
Number of establishments 1,197 1,304 
Wage earners (average for 

tChO YORE... oss. s 020s) 77,441 82,738 
Wik”. .2cbs horas anc 73,485,613 75,299,861 
Paid for contract work... . 5,436,647 6,103,517 
Cost of materials, mill 

supplies, containers for 

products, fuel, and pur- 

chased power, total2.... 194,159,848 225,783,974 


Materials, supplies and 
containers 


$190,170,227 (3) 


Fuel and power...... .. 3,989,621 (3) 

\alue of products?.. . 359,707,357 388,779,992 

\alue added by manufac- 

WN css eae as .. 165,547,509 162,996,018 
llorsepower. 100,785 108,683 


' Not aan salaried employees. 
- The amount of manufacturers’ profits can not be 
ilculated from the census figures, for the reason that 
data are collected in regard to a number of items of 
pense, such as interest on investment, rent, depre- 
tion, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 
> Not reported separately. 
* Value of products less cost of materials, mill sup- 


es, containers for products, fuel, and purchased 
wer, 


$31,554,450; infants’, 6,838,939 dozen 
pairs, $13,020,707. Of the total hosiery 
produced (110,005,915 dozen pairs, 
valued at $453,593,357), 21,070,445 
dozen pairs, valued at $232,895,511, 
were full-fashioned and 88,935,470 
dozen pairs, valued at $220,697,846, 


were seamless, 

Of the 672 establishments which were 
engaged primarily in the knitting of 
hosiery in 1927, 277 were located in 
Pennsylvania, 117 in North Carolina, 
51 in Tennessee, 26 in Georgia, 23 in 
New Jersey, 18 in Massachusetts, 18 
in New York, 17 in Illinois, 16 in 
Wisconsin, 12 in New Hampshire, 12 
in Virginia, 9 in Alabama, 9 in South 
Carolina, 8 in Michigan, 8 in Rhode 
Island, 6 in Kentucky, 6 in Maryland, 
6 in Ohio, and the remaining 33 in 11 
other States. The corresponding total 
for 1925 was 683, the decrease to 672 
in 1927 being the net result of losses 
and gains. Of the establishments lost, 
some were idle throughout the year, 
some went out of business prior to 1927, 
and some reported other commodities 
as their principal products in 1927 and 
were therefore transferred to the ap- 
propriate industries. 

The statistics are presented in the 





Hosiery—Production, Classified as Full-Fash- 
ioned and Seamless, by Quality and Value, 
for the Knit Goods Industry as a 
Whole, 1927 and 1925 


Total for the 
Knit-goods 
Industry 
as a Whole 
Aggregate value, hosiery 
and Other Products: 


$816,620,494 
$809, 960,213 
Hosiery. ar 
Total dozen pairs— 
1927.. , 110,005,915 

$925... 103,707,336 


Total value— 


POR sc )s 0 $453,593, 357 
1923... $411, 366, 392 


Full-fashioned— 
Dozen pairs— 
W9ees sss 


21,070,445 
1925... 13,899,973 
Value— 
Se ...  $232,895,511 
Lo. ; $148,151,061 
Seamless— 
Dozen pairs— 
1927... 88,935,470 
1925.. 89,807,363 
Value— 
1927 $220,697,846 
1923: ; $263,215,331 
Other products, value: 
7927... $363,027,137 
1925.. 


$398,593,821 
Production by kind, quantity and value 


Men's total dozen pairs..... 44,260,577 
Total value $94,706,183 
Women’s total dozen pairs. 44,717,028 
Total value ; $314,312,017 
Boys, misses, children’s ‘total dozen 
pairs. 14,189,317 
Total value. es $31,554,450 
Infants’, total dozen pair ast are 6,838,939 
Total value BP ea a ea ae a: $13,020,707 
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adjoining tables, which show the rel- 
ative importance of the hosiery branch 
and the knit-goods industry as a whole, 
for 1925 and 1927. ‘The statistics for 
1927 are preliminary and subject to 
such correction as may be found neces- 
sary after further examinations of the 
returns. 





Rayon Underwear 


Mills Trade-Up 


Improved Garment, Rather Than 
Price Cut is Plan of Certain 
Producers 


The recent reduction in the rayon 
yarn prices may result in an important 
trading-up in rayon underwear produc- 
tion, it was indicated this week. Several 
executives of leading mills said their 
firms had decided not to pass on the 
rayon price cut to their customer-firms, 
in actual cash, but to use the extra 
money to improve their garments. 
These firms are now shaping plans to 
produce finer quality garments at the 
same prices as heretofore, it was stated. 
They have a considerable quantity of 
medium-grade rayon yarns on hand, but 
future orders will call for finer quality 
yarns, it was stated. 

These mills, it might be noted are not 
representative of the underwear trade 
as a whole. For the most part, they are 
big-volume producers whose extensive 
output and swift turnover permits them 
certain freedom regarding policy. They 
are not in the cut-throat competition 
class, and to some extent they can afford 
to refuse price cuts, even when other 
groups have trimmed quotations down- 
ward. However, their decision was con- 
sidered significant by the trade as a 
whole. It was pointed out that trading 
up is one of the chief trends in all rayon 
lines, and some factors said they thought 
that this move might mean a big 
advance toward getting class recogni- 
tion for rayon underwear lines. 

The week was marked by spirited 
buying of all the chief underwear lines. 
Medium and lightweight numbers, of 
course, were in greatest demand. Job- 
bers ordered freely of both men’s and 
women’s rayon lines. In the women’s 
ranges, the $8 a dozen garments, re- 
tailing at $1 each, were bought steadily. 
In some cases, bloomers are now selling 
at the ratio of two bloomers to one vest, 
it was noted. 

So far as prices are concerned, the 
situation is still uncertain. Mills are 
giving rebates to preferred customers, 
but no general cut is officially acknowl- 
edged. Most of the reductions are in 
the prices of women’s garments, it 
seems. The men’s lines have not shown 
much tendency to weaken. Men’s num- 
bers sold actively all week at prevailing 
quotations. Shirts and running pants 
were preferred, and the one-dollar gar- 
ments were a best-seller. 

A feature of the week was the in- 
creased emphasis on color in men’s 
rayon lines. Three important mills 
showed new numbers in delicate pastel 
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All“Banner” machine products 
of fancy designs and patterns 
are completely free from 
objectionable float threads. 
We call attention to this 
because it is important to 
manufacturers of all 
fancy hosiery. Especially 

in children’s fancy hose. 
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hades; peach, sky blue, salmon, a faint 
orchid and several tan tones dominated. 
lhe first response to these numbers was 
declared to be good. Other rayon knit- 
ters said they planned to increase their 
output of men’s union suits in the more 
artistic tints. Mills appear quite con- 
vinced that the coming summer will 
bring a big demand for pastels in men’s 
rayon underwear. 





Sweat Shirts in Demand 


Gay Colors Preferred, Outerwear 
Knitters Assert 


Active buying and backward de- 
liveries continued to feature the outer- 
wear market during the week. Both 
jobbers and retailers placed orders 
treely in the New York centers, and 
mills were hard pressed to meet the 
demand. So far as spot deliveries 
were concerned, there were few firms 
willing to make promises. Several of 
the larger knitters were asking two to 
three weeks, even of their their best 
customers, it was stated. Fancies held 
the lead in the sweater lines, and cotton 
sweat shirts were in especially good call. 

Heavyweight future business was 
satisfactory. Some mills noted spirited 
buying for August and September de- 
livery. Prices on futures remained 
firm. Staples moved less actively; such 
orders as were placed were mostly for 
future shipment. 

The rayon yarn price cut has not 
atiected sweater lines to any appreciable 
extent, factors said. It was pointed out 
that only a limited quantity of the 
chemical fibre is being used in sweater 
manufacture, at present—not enough to 
justify any price change, according to 
the knitters. 





December Hosiery Output Less 
Than November 


A decrease of hosiery production and 
shipments in December, 1928, as com- 
pared with November, is shown in 
tables just compiled by the Department 
of Commerce. According to one survey 
by that department, the total hosiery 
knit during December was 4,454,294 
dozen pairs, as against 5,430,447 dozen 
in November, making a drop of ap- 
proximately a million dozen. 

The shipment decline was pro rata 
with the decline in output. The net 
hipments for December were 4,863,104 
Ss against 5,706,165 in November. 
‘here was an increase shown in stocks 

1 hand at the end of the month. The 
‘igures, for finished and gray goods, 
ere 10,474,871 dozen on hand in 
ecember, against 10,722,031 in No- 
ember. Cancellations increased in 
’ecember, the comparative figures be- 
ng: 231,699 dozen cancellations in 
‘ecember, against 145,846 in Novem- 

r. The unfilled orders at the end of 
ecember were 6,197,741, as against 

402,289 for November. 





Siugle Bradford Yarns for 
Bathing-Suits 
Demand or _ single 


Philadelphia. 
bathing-suit yarns has been one of the 
outstanding developments in the wor- 
sted yarn field during recent weeks. 
One of the largest spinners in this sec- 
tion at the present time is operating the 
greater part of his spinning equipment 
on yarns of this type. Other spin- 
ners in the vicinity not operating on 
such qualities are usually running at a 
less active rate. Bathing-suit manu- 
facturers in previous years usually used 
two-ply yarns when Bradford spun 
counts were used while French spinners 
formerly had a practical monopoly of the 
single business. 

This year Bradford spinners have 
booked a larger amount of single busi- 
ness than at any time in the past, manu- 
facturers being able to buy these counts 
dyed and wound on cones at practically 
the same prices they are being quoted 
for the corresponding counts in two- 
ply in the oil. While the use of single 
where two-ply was previously used is a 
step to cheapen the garmet many manu- 
facturers to off-set this have specified a 
yarn spun from finer wool, using a high 
quarter blood where formerly they may 





have used low or ordinary quarter 
blood. 
Demand for bathing-suit yarns has 


been the feature of the yarn market in 
this section for several weeks and spin- 
ners catering to that trade state indica- 
tions are this season will be the largest 
ever booked by knit bathing-suit manu- 
facturers in this country. French spin- 
ners also state they are finding a large 
demand from this trade and well in- 
fermed factors believe the increased out- 
put of knitting yarns last year was 
largely due to demand from the bathing- 
suit field which is expanding more 
rapidly than any other branch of the 
outerwear trade. 


Annual Meeting of Davenport 
Hoisery Mills 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Election of 
R. B. Davenport as president of Daven- 
port Hosiery Mills and plans for a con- 
tinuation of the company’s enlargement 
program during 1929 were announced 
following the annual meeting held here 
Tuesday. During the year the company 
will continue to add full fashioned hos- 
iery machines and plan an expenditure 
of approximately $200,000. Mr. Daven- 
port succeeds T. Walter Fred, who re- 
signed last September, as head of the big 
Chattanooga industry. During the time 
since Mr. Fred’s resignation Mr. Daven- 
port has carried on his duties. He with 
Mr. Fred and J. H. Davenport are 
founders of the company. 

Dividends on both common and pre- 
ferred stock were also declared Tuesday. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 
a share on the preferred, payable April 
1 to stockholders as of March 20 was 
authorized and a dividend of 50c. a share 
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on the common was declared, 
April 15 to stockholders of 
April 1. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders 
the following directors were elected: 
R. B. Davenport, J. P. Hoskins, Burkett 
Miller, E. B. Davenport, Jr., J. H. 
Davenport, all of Chattanooga, and 
F. W. Nash and A. J. Miller of New 
York. The new board then met and 
elected the following officers: R. B. 
Davenport, president; R. B. Davenport, 
Jr., vice-president; E. E. Pickard, vice- 


payable 
record 


president and J. H. Davenport, secre- 
tary, treasurer and general manager. 


J. H. Davenport succeeded Mr. Fred as 
general manager. 


Jantzen Takes Over Boyer 
Spinning Plant 


PHILADELPHIA. — Jantzen Knitting 
Mills, Portland, Ore have purchased the 
machinery and equipment and have 
leased the property of B. F. Boyer Cv.. 
Camden, N. J. The former concern is 
recognized as one of the foremost manu- 
facturers of knitted bathing-suits in the 
world and the latter as one of the lead- 
ing spinners of worsted yarns that have 
been supplying the Jantzen concern with 
their yarns during recent years. An- 
nouncement to this effect was made this 
week by Chas. S. Boyer, president ot 
the Camden company. The Boyer firm 
has been in business for 58 vears and 1s 
widely known throughout the industrv. 

Arrangements have been made for 
them to complete the yarn contracts now 
on their books and it is expected the 
Jantzen concern will take possession 
about March 19. For this purpose the 
Jantzen Knitting Mills have organized 
the Jantzen Spinning Mills which wil! 
own and operate the machinery and 
equipment of the Boyer plant. They 
plan to extend their spinning operations 
and in the near future will employ more 
than 300 at the Boyer mill. The 
Jantzen company consumes about 800.- 
000 Ibs., of worsted yarns a year ot 
which it it believed about one-third will 
be produced by the Boyer branch. Next 
vear it is reported the Jantzen con- 
sumption will be more than a million 
pounds, making it necessary for them 
to continue to purchase a_ substantial 
quantity of their yarns in the open 
market. 

Officers of the new Jantzen Spinning 
Mills are: John A. Zehntbauer, presi- 
dent: Charles S. Boyer and C. Rov 
Zehntbauer, vice-presidents; C. C. 
Jantzen, secretary, and J. R. Dodson, 
treasurer. 

Directors of the new Jantzen concern 
include the Messrs. Zehntbauer, Boyer, 
Jantzen and Dodson. John A. Zehnt- 
bauer is president of Jantzen Knitting 
Mills, the present organization; his 
brother is vice-president, and Mr. Dod- 
son is treasurer. 

The Jantzen company’s main office 
and plant is in Portland, Ore., and the 
company also has plants at Vancouver, 
Canada, and in Australia. The Jant- 
zen company is credited with doing 
about one-sixth of the $30.000,000 an- 
nual business in bathing suits. 
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Fre Vietor & ACHELIS, INC. 


AND 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


Prierts, BuHLer & Co., INC. 
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ESTABLISHED 1893 


ake pleasure in announcing 


Officers: 


Tuomas F. Vietor 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
Tuomas Smipt 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
Rospert G. BLUMENTHAL 
President 
JOHNFRITZ ACHELIS 
Exec. Vice-Pres. & 
Vice-Chairman, Exec. Comm. 
GeorcE L. BECKER 
Treasurer 
Francis T. Lyons 
Secretary 
Konrap F. Braun 
Ass’t. Secy. & Ass’t. Treas. 


Board of Directors: 
JouNneritz ACHELIS 
GrorGE L. BeckEeR 

Rosert G. BLUMENTHAL 
KonraAD F. Braun 

Pruitt W. HaABERMAN 
T. Hott Haywoop 
Herbert P. Hower 
Henry ITrLeson 
Francis T. Lyons 
SIEGFRIED PEIERLS 
ApoLFr Smiptr 
THOMAS SMIDT 
Tuomas F. Vietror 
Epwin C. Voce 
HerMann H. Wo.re 


that they have united and will operate as a 
unit under the name 


COMMERCIAL 
FACTORS 
CORPORATION 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS, INC. PEIERLS, BUHLER & CO., INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1842 ESTABLISHED 1893 


The joining of the facilities, resources and 
experience of these two companies, under the 
direction of an unchanged personnel, will en- 
large their abilities to serve, while maintain- 
ing the intimate, personal touch, friendly 
contact and constructive cooperation on 
which their successful careers have been 
established. 


The executive headquarters of the 


united organizations is now located in 
“A Building Within a Building” at 


Two PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Good Week Noted 
For Cotton Goods 


Further Gains in All Divisions 
of Market Reported— 


Prices Firmer 


Cotton goods sales during the week 
were large and in most quarters ex- 
ceeded the previous week. This was due 
in no small part to the bulge in the raw 
staple, although seasonal influences had 
a hand in some cases. 

Continuing the developments of the 
previous week, sheetings and _ print 
cloths accounted for the bulk of sales 
although certain centers reported the 
largest sales of colored goods for ex- 
port since last November. Prices are 
firm, at generally advanced levels, sheet- 
ings and print cloths having been raised 
kc. to ie. 

Another factor which has undoubtedly 
aided this recent spurt is the continued 
demand for finished goods. Wash goods 
sales have been tremendous, causing the 
withdrawal of many lines due to the 
inability of printers to meet delivery 
requirements. 


Print Cloths: Still further gains 
were made in the print cloth divi- 


sion. Prices were on a upward trend 
as the week progressed. On Fri- 
day, there were reports of 64x60. 


5.35 yard at 7c. for this month and 
next, but the general market was con- 
sidered to be 73c. This style has been 
active and spot and nearby goods are 
increasingly strong. At the opening of 
the current week, the market was firm 
at 7}c. for spots and contract, with 7%c. 
declined. There has been a_ good 
quantity of business in both 72x76, 4.25 
yard and 80 square 4.00 yard. 
Sheetings: From the economic view- 
point, the sheeting situation is un- 
improved. Prices have advanced but 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Mar. 13 Mar. 6 Mar. 14 
1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 21. 45e 21. 15¢ 19. 10¢ 
Print Cloths 
27 -in.,64x60, 7.60 5ic 54-5ic 5i- 6c 
38}-in.,64x60,5.35 7%-7ic 73-7ic 7}-8c 
39 -in.,68x72,4.75  8§-83c Bic 8ic 
39 -in.,72x76,4.25 9}-10c 93-9ic 93—%ic 
39 -in.,80x80, 4.00 103c 103-l0%e 103-Ile 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in.,56x60, 4.00 8ic 83-8ic 8]-9e 
36 -in.,48x48, 3.00 10%-10jc 10%-10}c 10$-103c 
37 -in.,48x48, 4.70 8}-88c 8}-8ic 73-7ic 
Pajama Check 
36}-in.,72x80, 4.70 8he Bie 83-9 
364-in.,64x60, 5.75 7ic 74-7}c Tie 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.. Iliec IIhe Ile 
Denims, ies =<. 17e 17e 18c 
ickings, 80z..... 214-23¢ 214-23¢e 21—24e¢ 
Standard prints. 9c Ite 9e 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in. Ihhe Ilhe 10}e 





FABRICS 


so has cotton and as is generally the 


case, the raw product moves ahead 
faster and further than the finished 
material. Broadly, the spread between 


cotton and goods is no better, in some 
cases, worse. Technically, there has 
been an improvement with the removal 
of a part of the stock hanging over the 
market which may make it possible, if 
buying continues in volume, to widen 
profit margins when a favorable oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

Pocketings: Forward buying in good 
quantity has been apparent for the 
first time in several months. Prices 
are stronger and as mills approach a 
sold up status with stocks rapidly dis- 
appearing, higher prices may be ex- 
pected shortly. 

Broadcloths: The 100x60 had a 
rather recent low of 10%c. for spots, 
but as the situation has tightened up, 
latest quotations show a gain to 11-114c. 
with no spots available in many in- 
stances. Sales are now made for May, 
June delivery. 


Fall Business Is 


Slow in Appearing 


Successful Season in the Making 
Wool Goods Sellers Believe 
Fer Heavyweights 


The dust raised by the surface ac- 
tivity attending the openings of fall 
wool goods lines has now settled down 
enough for sellers to take stock of the 
situation, and find out how much has 
been accomplished in the last couple of 
weeks. 

Some salient features present them- 
selves. There is an indication that the 
market is developing more slowly than 
on other occasions. Primarily this may 
be laid to the type of styling produced 
this season, where the effects are of a 
more somber conservative nature, neces- 
sitating careful selection and considera- 
tion on the buyer’s part. 

Another feature is that the market 
assumes a much broader aspect than 
for some time. Some sellers are find- 
ing it more difficult to secure the amount 
of business they desire than heretofore, 
but more houses seem to be participat- 
ing in the volume of business: in the 
market. 

With all the changes in business to- 
day it cannot be expected that the mar- 
ket will be stampeded into anything. 
There are houses where immediate busi- 
ness is. still much in the forefront. 
Certain lines have been greatly in de- 
mand for some time and these centers 
are doing all possible to clear up the 
delivery situation for the benefit of their 
customers. These same houses foresaw 
this condition some time ago, when they 
remarked that they expected business to 
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continue from one season to the other 
without any appreciable let-up. 

As orders are coming in for the fall 
season they find themselves still busy 
with shipments for spring. Pin checks, 
birdseye weaves, and sharkskins are be- 
ing favorably received by some, but 
there is a question in many minds how 
long the latter will “be good.” It will 
be recalled that during the past season, 
sharkskins started off with a bang and 
disappeared with as loud a bang in a 
short time. 


Broadsilk Checks 


in Active Demand 





Jobbers and Retailers Buying Freely 
of Plaid Numbers, Mills Report 
This Week 


The call for checks and other plaid 
variations became one of the features 
of the broadsilk market during the week. 
Weavers reported a spirited buying of 
all check silks. Black- and-white was 
favored, but there was also a good move- 
ment of the brighter check designs, 
such as_ blue-and-white, brown-and- 
white and green-and-white. Jobbers and 
cutters showed interest in the whole 
crepe range of checks, and placed 
orders freely, mostly for early shipment. 

Much of this goods is going into 
the manufacture of coat linings and 
ensembles, it was stated. However, 
there was also a spirited demand from 
piece goods buyers. The current season 
is especially good at the piece goods 
end, and this week was no exception. 
According to several mills which have 
extensive trade in the piece goods 
market, retailers tell of a growing trend 
among women to make their own dresses 
and summer coats. 

Polka dot numbers also sold steadily 
during the week. The navy-and-white 
staples in flat fabrics were favored, and 
tans and certain dark yellows second. 

The print season is now definitely on 
the wane, so far as spring numbers are 
concerned, although mills are still busy 
catching up with orders. The print 
turnover has been most satisfactory, 
weavers report. One of the chief broad- 
silk houses was stated to have increased 
its spring print business fully 50% over 
last year. 


Crepes: Summer numbers active. 
Flat and frosted crepes both good. 
Chiffons and georgettes: Chiffons 


steady. Georgette call increases. 

Silk Situation at a Glance: Propuc- 
TION—Slackening on spring goods and 
turning to summer lines. Deliveries 
practically normal. 

Stocks: Better on spring prints. Fair 
amount of summer numbers available. 

SENTIMENT: Satisfactory. Good sum- 
mer forecast. See increased demand for 
transparent velvets. 
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An 
Exceptionally 
Efficient 
Machine 


HIS Portable Foot 
Power Sewing Ma- 
chine has earned 

itself a reputation for 

economy in hundreds of 
mills. Gear driven, it is 
easy to operate and cap- 
able of attaining a high 
rate of speed. It is used 
in various parts of the 
mill, — princi- 
pally in the 
dyehouse, 
dleachery 
and print 
room for sew- 
ing Woolen, 

Cotton, Bur- 

lap and other fabrics of 

all weights, wet or dry. 

Sewing Head operates 

without arm or con- 

nection. Write for de- 
tails. 































Power Rotary 
Sewing 


Machine 


TILLINGHAST 
SUPPLY & 
MACHINE CO. 
76 Lafayette St. 
SALEM. MASS. 





CONSULTANT 


on 


TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING 


Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


JAMES W. COX, Jr. 


320 Broadway New York City 


J. H. Lane & Co. 


Cord and Tire Fabrics 
Enamelling Duck and Wide Drill 
Sheeting and Osnaburg 
SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


250 W. 57th St. 323 S. Franklin St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


'A.M.LAW & COMPANY | 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspordence Solicitcd 







Specialists Over 16 Years in 


TEXTILE COST METHODS 


More than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the 
U. S. are operated by Clients Using Our Cost Methods! 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


ENGINEERS for the 
_ TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


New York Boston Chicago Charlotte Spartanburg 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 ae 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH AND TENNANT 


PATENTS 
Old South — mannan 


atents and Patent Cases ks—Copyrights 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO TEXTILE INVENTIONS ~ 


ANGLE STEEL 
EQUIPMENT for 
FACTORY and OFFICE 
Send for Catalog “C” 


Angle Steel Stool Co. 
Plainwell, Mich., U. S. A. 
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FINANCIAL 


Merrimack Profits Increase Again 





Increased Deficit for American W oolen— 


Seek Liquidation of Nonquitt 


Boston, March 13. 


HE recent increase in the rate 

of dividends and the marked ap- 
preciation of common share value of 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., cotton goods, 
Lowell, Mass., and Huntsville, Ala., are 
proved to have been amply justified by 
its financial report for the year ended 
Dec. 31 last, which shows a net operat- 
ing profit of $1,553,246, as compared 
with $1,295,831 for the 1927 fiscal year, 
and net profit for the last fiscal year of 
$1,225,081, equal after preferred divi- 
dends to $45.55 a share on its 27,500 
shares of common stock, which com- 
pares with a 1927 net balance of 
$1,111,368, which was equal after pre- 
ierred dividends to $37.41 on each share 
of common; in 1926 the net was $365,429, 
equal after preferred dividends to $10.29 
on each share of common. The ultra- 
conservative character of its financial 
policy is illustrated by the fact that 
it decreased its inventory reserve by 
$258,343 and its contingency reserve by 
$541,818, a total of $800,161, whereas 
similar charges in 1927 totaled $765,111; 
deducting these extraordinary 1928 
charges from net earnings would leave 
a balance of $15.45 for each share 
ef common, and deduction of similar 
‘harges in 1927 would have left $9.59 
ver share of common. The company’s 
income account for the last two vears 
compares as follows: 


1928 1927 

Gross sales............... $12,254,819 $9,268,244 
\lan prof., after tax. ex. Fed., 

depr., inv. adjust., ete. ... 1,553,246 1,295,831 
Balance of interest.. - 20,712 7,730 
Balance of bad accounts... 21,780 4,381 
Federal tax reserve........ 203,173 172,352 
EAQIM erent cvelanc 1,307,581 1,111,368 
Dividends... A eee 398,750 323,125 
\dded to inventory reserve. 258,343 473,426 
\dded to contingency res.... 541,818 291,685 
Kteleased from reserves..... 20,678 12,419 
\dded to profit and loss.... 129,348 35,551 


Treasurer Ward Thoron of the com- 
pany in his statement to stockholders 

quoted in part as follows: “Though 
prices were less satisfactory, nominal 
profits were distinctly larger than those 
0! the previous year owing to an in- 
ease of 32% in the volume of business 
transacted. 

“To what extent these profits are 
cal is a difficult question to answer. 
viously such a portion of them as 
ust be applied each year to adapting 
ur plant to the constant change in the 
cl araeter of the product the market re- 
quires, loses much of its ultimate liqui- 
dating value. Were it not for the 
re juirements of the income tax bureau’s 
tem of accounting, we should prefer- 


s 


Co. 


ably charge them to operating ex- 
penses rather than capitalize them as a 
plant value. 


“On the other hand the asset ‘in- 
ventory’ presents a similar problem. As 
the bulk of our manufacturing is for 


stock and not against orders, and as the 
character of the demand for our product 
becomes increasingly fickle, the possi- 
bility of liquidating all of it at cost or 
cost of replacement, is very uncertain. 

“Tt is for these reasons that our annual 
operating balances are charged with sub- 
stantial contributions to contingent re- 
serve for plant and to the inventory 
reserves, usually leaving relatively small 
sums to be added to the profit and loss 
balance. 

“Notwithstanding the demoralized 
condition of the print cloth market dur- 
ing the year, the operating profit of our 
southern mill was about normal. At the 
present time the manufacturing margins 
there are less satisfactory.” 


American Woolen’s Deficit Increases 


The financial statement of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. for the fiscal year 
ended Dec. 31 last, shows a net profit 
before depreciation of $694,334 and 
after depreciation a deficit of $1,262,263, 
as compared with a deficit for the 1927 
fiscal year of $600,112, equal to $1.20 on 
the 500,000 shares of preferred stock. 
In 1926 there was a net deficit after 
depreciation of $4,225,845. 

For several years the company has 
maintained a reserve for taxes and 
other contingencies of $4,063,176, which 
charge became definite last year, thus 
eliminating this surplus. Had it not 
been for this item, which covered a dis- 
puted levy for the exceptionally profit- 
able war period, the company would 
have shown a substantial profit before 


depreciation. 

Inventories showed an increase of 
approximately three million dollars, 
while cash and_ receivables shrunk 


$2,343,000 and quick liabilities increased 
$4,497,533. Net working capital stood 
at $65,005,619 at the close of the 1928 
year, as compared with $68,811,527 at 
the close of the previous year, a de- 
crease of $3,805,908. The company’s 
income account for the last two years 
compares as follows: 


1928 1927 
SET CE OT $694,334 $2,598,077 
RC ei atadec. \<o-aee seks 1,020,833 
EY gain Gy aia leks Sai ied hats 875 
DIODPUIAGIOR 65. 5 ccc ccs 1,956,597 1,997,965 
BiGE. TOE POOR. 6s core cciwes 1,262,263 421,596 
Serre 15,175,425 15,597,021 
I ove ca ntneecwans 13,913,162 15,175,425 
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The report of President Andrew G. 
Pierce to stockholders is in part as 
follows: “For the greater part of the 
year business was sub-normal and lack 
of demand made it impossible up until 
fairly late in the year to operate suff- 
cient machinery to develop earning 
power. Around the middle of Septem- 
ber, however, demand improved con- 
siderably and by October we were op- 
erating a larger percentage of the 
machinery than at any previous time 
during the year. For the last six months 
of the year the company would have 
shown a fair profit even after deprecia- 
tion had it not been for the matter of 
tax payments. 

“The stockholders will be asked to ap- 
prove the sale of certain electric prop- 
erty of the company in the towns of 
Maynard and Acton, Mass. 


“Inventories have increased some- 
what during the twelve months. Gain 


arises largely from the purchase at ad- 
vantageous prices of raw materials, 
placing the company in a position best 
to meet competition to capitalize every 
opportunity for increased business. 

“It is plain that the time has not yet 
come for the resumption of dividends 
on the preferred issue. Operations last 
year averaging under 50% do not per- 
mit of profitable results in the woolen 
and worsted industry with its low mar- 
gin of profit. In pursuance of the pro- 
gram formulated several years ago 
every economy of manufacturing is 
being utilized and production concen- 
trated so far as possible in the bigger 
units. Every progressive idea of mer- 
chandising is being adopted. All of 
these efforts are sure to bear fruit when 
normal activity in the industry sup- 
plants the prolonged depression. 

“The company ended the year with 
an encouraging percentage of machinery 
in operation, and current machinery op- 
erations are some 10% higher than a 
year ago. Present indications are that 
sales for the six months of the current 
vear will be larger than for the cor- 
responding period a year ago and 
barring unexpectedly adverse develop- 
ments in the next month or two should 
result in profits. 

“The necessary replacements of and 
additions to machinery and equipment 
have been adequately taken care of or 
provided for. All the operating mills of 
the company are in excellent condition. 

“Every effort is still being made to 
dispose of excess plant space. Several 
small units have been sold or leased or 
their excess facilities leased upon a sat- 
isfactory basis. Negotiations looking to 
the disposition of several other small 
units are now in progress.” 


Favor Nonquitt Liquidation 


A committee of stockholders of the 
Nonquitt Spinning Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., headed by Jerome A. Newman 
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of New York City, Hinckley, Allen, 
Tillinghast & Phillips, Providence, R. L., 
attorneys, and Charles S. Kelley of San- 
ford & Kelley, New Bedford, represent- 
ing more than 5,000 of a total of 48,000 
shares of this company’s stock, are 
soliciting additional proxies to be voted 
at the adjourned meeting to be held next 
week, against the plan of directors of 
the company involving partial liquida- 
tion, distribution of $10 a share in cash 
and the installation of looms to absorb 
a part of the mill’s yarn product. A cir- 
cular letter mailed to stockholders by 
this committee is in part as follows: 
“Your company has current assets of 
approximately $1,477,651, or $31 per 
share, and upon sale of part of the 
spindles it will have current assets of 
$40 per share. The present business of 
your company requires no such amount 
of cash and a large part thereof should 
be distributed to stockholders. All re- 
sponsible authorities who have investi- 
gated conditions in the textile industry 
appear to agree that the chief difficulties 
in the industry arise from over-capacity 
and over-production. An _ investment 
in additional weaving capacity in the 
present state of New England fine goods 
industry appears in the opinion of the 
undersigned committee, to be most in- 
opportune. What the industry requires 
is less, not more, capacity for produc- 
tion and less, not more, goods. If 
stockholders desire to take advantage of 
a hoped for and expected improvement, 
they would not do so profitably by in- 
vesting money in new looms purchased 
at full price. Shares of some of the 
strongest cotton mill companies may be 
purchased today on such basis that 
the looms, spindles, buildings, land 
and equipment can be obtained for a 
negligible sum.” 


Maverick Increases Net 


The Maverick Mills fine cotton goods, 
East Boston, Mass., for the year ended 
Dec. 31 last, reports a net profit after all 
charges of $92,161, equivalent to $18.43 
a share on the 5,000 shares of common 
stock, as compared with a net the pre- 
vious year of $66,490, equal to $13.29 a 
share on the common, and with a deficit 
in 1926 of $6,617. Working capital in- 
creased from $1,116,021 at the end of 
1927 to $1,264,083, and the profit and 
loss surplus from $419,067 to $511,228. 
The company has a bonded indebtedness 
of $1,050,000 and $5,800 of preferred 
stock outstanding, but it is steadily in- 


creasing an investment account, con- 
sisting of treasury bonds, stocks and 


sinking funds which at the end of the 
1928 fiscal vear aggregated $451,151. as 
compared with $286,567 at the end of 
the 1927 fiscal vear. 


B. B. & R. Knight 


The B. B. & R. Knight Corp., cotton 
goods, Providence, R. I., for the fiscal 
vear ended Dec. 29 last, reported a net 
loss of $255,629, as compared with a net 
profit after all charges in 1927 of 
$194,833. Working capital at the close 
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ot the 1928 year stood at $2,572,365, 
which was practically the same as at the 
close of the previous year. The com- 
pany’s five active mills and its Pontiac 
finishing plant operated throughout the 
year at about 56% of single shift 
capacity. Its six printing machines at 
the Pontiac plant are running day and 
night, but the activity in that depart- 
ment has not been sufficient to offset 
wholesale curtailment in the white goods 
department of the finishing plant. 


Consolidated Textile’s Loss 


The Consolidated Textile Corp., cot- 
ton goods, New York City, and its sub- 
sidiary, the Consolidated Selling Co., 
Inc., showed an operating profit for the 
year ended Dec. 31 last, after deducting 
selling, administrative and general ex- 
penses, but before depreciation, interest 
and other charges, of $715,192, but a 
net loss after all charges of $366,865, of 
which $248,592 represented provision 
for depreciation. This compares with 
a net profit for the 1927 fiscal year of 
$205,999, equivalent to 14 cents a share 
on its 1,428,222 no par shares. 


Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd. 


The Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd., cot- 
ton goods, Hamilton, Ont., and Yar- 
mouth, N. S., reports net earnings after 
all charges for the year ended December 
31 last of $266,977, as compared with 
$180,588 for the 1927 fiscal year. After 
deductions for taxes and preferred divi- 
dends there was a surplus of $120,734, 
equivalent to $2.41 a share on the 50,000 
shares of no par value common stock 
outstanding, this comparing with a sur- 
plus in 1927 of $60,846, equivalent to 
$1.21 a share on the common. Net 
working capital aggregated $1,266,774, 
as compared with $1,171,382 at the end 
of 1927. President S. Harold Greene 
reported that as of January 2 the 
J. Spencer Turner Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
selling agents for the mills, was ac- 
quired by Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd., 
and the name changed to J. Spencer 
Turner Co., Ltd. 


Montreal Cottons, Ltd. 


Montreal (P. Q.) Cottons, Ltd., for 
the 1928 fiscal year had net profits of 
$185,308, equivalent to 6.17% on the 
common stock, as compared with $216,- 
873 in 1927, equal to 7.22% on the 
common stock. No allowance was made 
for depreciation in 1928, while in 1927 
there was $230,000 charged to deprecia- 
tion reserve. Surplus at the end of the 
1928 vear stood at $857,068, as compared 
with $874,065 at the end of the 1927 
vear. The latest statement showed 
working capital of $3,103,423, as com- 
pared with $3,267,493 at the end of the 
1927 year. 


Auburn (N. Y.) Woolen Co. Real 
estate, machinery and equipment of this 
concern, manufacturers of fine woolens 
and coatings, will be offered at public 
sale April 15 and 16 by Samuel T. Free- 
men & Co., Philadelphia and 
auctioneers. 
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New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘* Public Sale” are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
ie MRL is vec eae 64 65 70 
BR, WOOD, FAG... .ciccccses 463 see os 
IE. oGicivnoind ee bs e's 173 aoe ate 
Androscoggin............. 704 60 70 
ch ica 66-508 Shee 32 32 34) 
Re SE a ng xo hae diam 147 145 149 
Berkshire Cot............. 108 108 115 
Bigelow-Htfd., com........ 101 ea pate 
a a culo ar a visa a's 135 137 145 
ee ee 70 82 a 
EE Ns ais ciwin nie 102 101 103 
ES reer 112 110 114 
IIR. oo. 54's 600 0'e.w0% 54 5 7 
Hamilton Woolen......... 57 51 54 
_ 2 Ree 22 17 M 
MAINE, 5 a's wo 5-08 wm 51 48 50 
RE AIR. so cia's cs a4 0 & 55c 2 na 
NN aclu ig sce a 67 67 69 
Ludlow Asso.............. 1763 177 180 
Merrimack, com........... 1704 170 Ee 
ee See 40} 47 51 
SR WUE, cn eicescnan vac 87 86 89 
NR ee. 126 130 
Se, A NES coe se 5.5 6.~ 4\c. Fae Bane 
| Re ee 39 40 ae 
NN 6 een Ne oben wii as 294 Brocals Sets 
| ea -. 106 109 
Plymouth Cordage........ 68 67 70 
PN Sod Sadana nena oe wees 14 12 15 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
5 Potomska....... | ee 
5 Associated Textile 100 37 —I1 
119 Naumkeag.. . 100 130 or 
50 Ipswich, pfd.. 100 =s51 +23 
5 Brookside... 100 §=655 Leis 
28 Wamsutta. 100 332 — 53 
15 Continental. . 100 120} — 3 
8 Arlington. . is 100 32 — 3 
3 Royal Weaving......... 100 «181 —I8 
33. Tremont & Suffolk...... 100 aoe 
10 Connecticut Mills, Ist pfd. 100 30 os d 
10 Connecticut Mills,com.A. 100 45¢ — 6c 
10 American Mfg.com..... 100 444 + 3} 
50 Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber, com... . 2 8 + 2 
70 Merrimack Hat, com jee 68 — ; 
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Decline in Southern Mill Stocks 


Gastonia, N. C., March 9—The gen- 
eral average in bid prices of 25 of the 
most active common stocks of southern 
cotton mills closed for the week at 98.32 
per share or a net decline of 64c. per 
share from the close for the previous 
week, according to the summary as fur- 
nished by R. S. Dickson & Co. 

The demand for the common issues 
was steady with only limited sales for 
the week. The majority of preferred 
stocks continued in demand with prices 
practically unchanged from the previous 
week. 


U. S. Testing Co. Opens Raw Silk 
Research and Inspection 
Departments 


Two new departments, a raw silk re- 
search department and a raw silk in- 
spection department, have been opened 
by the United States Testing Co., Inc., 
at the Hoboken Testing House broaden- 
ing the service rendered in these special 
fields by setting up in especially equip- 
ped and larger quarters, separate de- 
partments with independent technical 
and clerical staff. J. A. Nary is in 
charge of the raw silk inspection de- 
partment and H. B. Arundale of the 
raw silk research department. 
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Cotton Rise Stimulates Yarns 





W eavers and Insulators 
Place Large Contracts 


PHILADELPHIA. 

OTTON has advanced a cent dur- 

ing the last three weeks and yarns 
have kept abreast with this sudden in- 
crease, spinners of carded qualities hold- 
ing for a cent higher than they were 
quoting before the advance in the raw 
material market took place. The in- 
crease in quotations of combed yarns 
has been even more marked and while 
no large volume of business has been 
booked at the higher level now asked 
combed spinners are in such a position 
they can afford to wait until their 
customers are willing to meet these 
ideas. 

Combed spinners are in the best posi- 
tion in this regard they have occupied 
for at least five years and a number of 
the more important have actually been 
forced to turn down large and profitable 
orders for the reason they are not in 
position to make deliveries for several 
months. Combed prices have been 
raised three or more cents above those 
previously quoted and while they admit 
not having sold any large amount as yet 
at the new prices, they are regarded to 


be the market level for the reason all 
combed spinners are in the same posi- 
tion and few are willing to discuss 
reductions at the present time. 


Combed Yarns Higher 


Mercerizers advanced quotations on 
processed yarns a short time ago and 
the new level for combed yarns makes 
this change in mercerized stronger. 
Based upon the new price list for 
combed yarns mercerizers are no better 
off than they were before and manu- 
facturers who covered their mercerized 
requirements in advance just before 
processors advanced yarns the last time 
have been more pleased with these new 
contracts since the advance in combed 
which makes it not impossible that fur- 
ther advances may be made in mer- 
cerized before many weeks. 

Although mercerizers have bought 
large quantities of combed yarns during 
recent weeks to cover the substantial 
amount of processed business they have 
taken and which, according to reports, 
will run them full time until next 
September, little yarn has been pur- 





chased by this important trade for more 
than 62c. for 60s-2. At present that 
count is being held from 68c. to 70c. by 
a majority of combed spinners with 
other counts higher in _ proportion. 
Whether the market will become active 
in combed at the higher level remains 
to be seen, majority opinion being the 
spurt is over for the time being. Manu- 
facturers and mercerizers will likely 
stay out of the market, consuming recent 
large purchases. 

While the spurt in sales of combed 
yarns has been completed for the time 
being demand for carded gives indica- 
tions that another period of active buy- 
ing, by weavers in particular, has been 
started. Last week was one of the most 
active if not the largest week this year 
with a majority of houses here catering 
to the weaving trades, large contracts 
having been placed with insulators and 
with other weavers with the exception 
of manufacturers of cotton plushes, these 
concerns not taking in yarn on old con- 
tracts. Yet there are rumors one manu- 
facturer of this type in this section 
placed another large contract this week 
although it is believed they still have 
considerable to take on old contracts. 


New Prices Being Tested 


Although weaving yarn spinners are 
quoting on the basis of 37c. for 20s-2 
little yarn was sold at that figure until 





Carded— (Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav'g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 





Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 





hoctlina 40 Gade WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) Seeesennenes ae ee See er teneeans oe 
fa 0 8 eee oss e—$0l32 act Sci ios $0. 364 og Sra: Sh a... O6 +93 
i we eee ee eeees +e =" oan Dhaene sae. - .38 AOR ik ioe cts 58 -— .60 90s—2............ 1.10 - 1.17 
= + Ne ‘= Sertessatasds ones. -_ “ 50s-2 .62- .64 100s-2........... 1.33 - 1.41 
oo —. a... he le SINGLES 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES > Sider esaneks Kostucs men Ha Sewece< sma  QOje = peaoe 
a a atl © : ee Pe eee eee - . eee .54- (55 
Be-2, so. 55590-32 260-2 eta $0 394-$0. 40 | SRR Se eae - 40s... 56 58 
< ee a SR ae eae ame" 45 Le - .44 ea cise% 61 - .63 
2 OS ere ae 334 36s-2 eee 45 
ieee SA | _ CADRE EREH Serene = RF a .67 - .69 
168-2 <> a ae Sq 2s = a oc 
eee . a 5 } Os- * k.. aes 54 EB e eee eee eee es - ° secerseeecevce ° . 
SE ess 0550 Mee SM Meters cls. — 156 Bene ee eee vee 49-  .50 808.............. -69- .92 
24e-2.......... 39 - .3% 608-2........0005 sees - .63 MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
SINGLE WARPS PO Bos ois sorewes $0.66 -—$0.67 RG dle kde Pecces $1.12 -$1.15 
See $0. 324-$0. 33 245...........++- $0. 38}-$0. 39 308-2.......... -67 - .68 90s-2..........4- 1.50 — 1.55 
RU catkiuses, <aacue a oo ! 30: 39'= 395 st tee teens 2 - a Lea se vceeeees .& - 2 
146............ 6. oe MO secon) Seca - .41 B-£.. 6... fo 268 120s- erase 30 - 2. 
160. Be 33 - .354 40s extra quality ..... - .53 os bette ees “o = = 30 7 ie “ioe 
8 5. a ~ ee ae Rec Boren cam ie 
ne ee 87 - .90 40s. = .69 %6....«.— TE 
TWO-PLY WARPS | 99 = 1.02 ic % ee + UERscccs - 1.45 
a % —$0. 323 OO ee ee $0. 394 4 “ , ’ mr ATS 
100-2 BI 6 Seat ia 33 .34 ee ie. .40 - .40} COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS— SKEINS, 
UME circa ey oc 344-35 - a nee .414- 42 TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 
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> Seen - *ag5- ; . = Peaenialaete esc , = fs z= Average Best Average Best 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, . 30; white, . 31}-* 32; - Sea? * = oF r+ a = - ‘3 m - =: Hd 
a ee gy eee at ; : ; ; j 
| waste, BN ies .62- .64 .68 — .70 91 96 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) 40s........... -67- .69 -72- .74 -95 1.00 
8s -$0.31 22s $0.35 Meas ccennes 7J2- .74 sae = ght 1.00 1.05 
eeenReega: were: 2. oan we ae 77 - .79 .82- .84 1.05 1.10 
1 Agee ee Cees +F&E £  j-=§$ CWB cceseseeseesene . 6 a is ‘ an 3 89 2 9 a ¥ Cc 4 : 15 ‘ 0 
| 128 - in ie 137 ’ ” me Se a. ae 
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| 18s.. =~ .34 30s extra quality .414- .42 less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 105. 
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the middle of the week, bulk of contracts 
aving been placed the latter part of the 
previous week at a lower basis. Con- 
iracts of 100,000 Ibs. were noted in 
everal instances at 354c. and 36c. basis 
ior that count. Weavers have covered 
heir needs further ahead, many of them 
ready having undelivered balances on 
spinners’ books. They felt the advance 
in the raw material market “was just 
starting and for that reason yarns were 
a “buy.” At the present time they are 
well satisfied with recent purchases. 

Dealers believe a large number of 
manufacturers have yet to cover all their 
requirements for the months of April 
and May and they feel the strong cotton 
market will cause these factors to place 
substantial business during the next few 
weeks. Activity in carded yarns is ex- 
pected for the next two months at least. 
Insulators have also been active buyers, 
placing contracts of large size during 
the last two weeks. 


Knitting Interest Lacking 


Knitters had covered their needs to a 
greater degree than weavers and for 
this reason underwear and _ hosiery 
manufacturers have not taken advantage 
of the present opportunity to place 
large amounts during the last two weeks. 
Underwear manufacturers Up-State had 
placed their contracts during the last 
month of last year and since that time 
business received by spinners of high 
grade carded yarns has been more of a 
filling-in character. 

Underwear manufacturers have priced 
their new lines at figures little changed 
from those of a year ago and with the 
recent advance in prices of yarns, due 
to strength in cotton, they have found 
it impossible to buy additional quantities 
to sell at the old prices for their gar- 
ments. This has made it impossible 
for them to be active operators in the 
present market. 

More recently there has been a slight 
decrease in the number of inquiries 
received from both weavers and knit- 
ters. For this reason many are predict- 
ing that unless cotton continues its 
upward trend buyers will refuse to place 
further large contracts and confine their 
purchases to small amounts until they 
see whether the latest advances will 
hold. The present week while a fair 
one with most concerns here has not 
equalled the volume of last which was 
the largest of the year with weaving 
varn spinners and dealers. 


Cotton Yarns at Chattanooga 
Make Advance 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—An advance 
‘f one cent a pound in carded cone prices 
ind a well defined report that a heavy 
idvance in combed singles will take 
lace within the next few days was the 
hief feature of the local yarn market 
luring the week ending Mar. 9. 

The advance in carded prices and the 
ontemplated boost in combed quota- 


tions comes on the heels of an advance 
in the price of mercerized yarn which 
took place the previous week. It is 
expected that the combed yarns are to 
advance around 3 cents a pound on 
Mar. 13, the advance to begin with 30s. 

This would place the 30s in combed 
singles at 50 to 52c. and 70s at 76 to 
77c. The one cent advance places 10s 
carded cones at 33 to 34c. with 20s at 
344 to 354c. 

In the two-ply mercerized field 60s. 
list at 87c. Other prices range from 
65c. for 20s to $1.12 for 80s. Perhaps 
an unusual feature of the week was the 
small amount of new business booked. 
That is contrary to the usual condition 
for just before an advance there is 
usually a scramble by knitters to pro- 
tect themselves prior to an advance. 

Rayon is firm and relatively quiet at 
the new price basis of $1.30 a pound. 
Thrown silk in the double extra is bring- 
ing $5.80, which means that there has 
been no change for several weeks. 


Combed Yarn’s Strength 


A Natural Reaction from the Recent 
Carded Yarn Basis 


Boston.—There is nothing strange 
about the continued upward revision of 
combed and mercerized yarn prices, nor 
is it necessary to seek mysterious 
sources of the advance. Because of a 
productive capacity considerably in ex- 
cess of normal consuming demand, and 
its operation in excess of the sub-normal 
demand of the last six months or more, 
prices of combed and mercerizing warps 
and also of weaving twist had been de- 
pressed to or below the price basis of 
high grade carded yarns. Eventually 
the bulk of stock accumulations were 
cleaned up by the large mercerizers and 
the foundation laid for more profitable 
prices on both combed and mercerized 
yarn; much business was also taken in 
direct competition with high grade 
carded yarns and it is passing strange 
that prices of the latter were so well 
maintained throughout the most de- 
pressed period of the market. 

Advanced prices for extra staple cot- 
tons have also strengthened the founda- 
tion for higher prices on combed and 
mercerized yarns, and for the first time 
in nearly a year there has been sub- 
stantial forward buying of such yarns. 
Even at the advance, however, prices of 
average quality combed yarns are only 
three to four cents a pound higher than 
those of good grades of carded yarns. 
Rare, indeed, is the spinner who can 
maintain the old average margins be- 
tween combed and carded yarns of 
similar count and quality of approxi- 
mately 10c. basis 60s-2. 

Undoubtedly collection and distribu- 
tion of statistics regarding production, 
stocks, unfilled orders, etc., have aided 
producers of combed and mercerized 
yarns in their efforts to establish more 
remunerative prices, but they have a 
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long road to travel before they reach 
the old normal basis between prices of 


carded and combed yarns. That their 
efforts have been relatively more suc- 
cessful than those accruing to carded 
yarn spinners from their statistical 
work probably is due to the fact that 
their numbers are fewer, and also be- 
cause they have a few leaders of real 
merchandising ability who are _ not 
afraid to turn down orders at unprofit- 
able prices for fear that the business 
will go to competitors. 


Carded Yarns Stronger 


Demand for medium and _ coarse 
count carded weaving and hosiery yarns 
has not increased materially during the 
week, and the market remains decidedly 
spotty, yet prices average about a half 
cent higher than they did a week or ten 
days ago, with more spinners adhering 
to the advances and more buyers paying 
them. Cheap lots of yarn are being 
rapidly cleaned up, and there is little to 
be had below a basis of 37 to 374c. for 
20s-2 carded warps or 32c. for 10s 
frame-spun cones. 


More Yarn Inquiry 


Buyers Resisting Higher Prices 
Combed Spinners Firm 


New York—There has been more 
inquiry and more actual transactions in 
the New York market during the past 
week but, due mainly to recent price 
advances, not all inquiries have been 
transformed into orders. Many spin- 
ners have raised asking prices from 
one to two cents, which has brought out 
added resistance on the part of buyers. 
They state that they are now willing to 
go ahead on the basis prevailing two 
weeks ago, but balk at higher prices, 
usually remarking that they can buy 
elsewhere at a lower figure. 

Sometimes that is possible, although 
the situation shows signs of tightening 
up, with buyers in many cases unable 
to locate a lower priced source of sup- 
ply. In the opinion of the market, buy- 
ers are still in need of much yarn and 
if the cotton and yarn markets will 
continue strong, this business will soon 
be placed. At the moment, however, 
buyers are still waiting until convinced 
of the strength and logic of the present 
upward move. 

Certain dealers and spinners report 
good sales of knitting as well as weav- 
ing yarns. It was stated that some 
important business has been placed by 
Middle Western knitters. Insulators 
have been sending out inquiries but no 
important business has been taken as 
yet. Knitters from up state New York 
have been buying small quantities rather 
steadily although the tendency has been 
for them to keep away from carded 
yarns due to the heavy southern com- 
petition, and concentrate as much of 
their production as possible on higher 
grade garments made from combed 
yarns. 

Combed spinners have been very ac- 
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Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
Salisbury, N. C. Tryon, S. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Single Mercerized Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
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Henderson- Harriet 
Cotton Mills Day in, day out, year 
HENDERSON, N. C. after year, Dixie’s manu- 
facturing methods have made 
Dixie Yarns consistently good. 


Always the same strength in every 
yard of it—the same uniformity 


DEPENDABLE and lustre, 


Dixie Yarns dye well—knit and weave smoothly 
and evenly. They have won “repeat” patronage 
from Textile Manufacturers by sheer quality— 


New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 
6s to 20s single slow carded— a 3 Cnecify tI ‘ai 
Cones and Skeins Peed Specify them in your next 
8s to 16s plied— ee order. 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps ee Natural, Dyed, Gassed and 
22s to 30s single— : Bleached. Whether Cones, 
Cones and Skeins Tee: Lost See 


yet they are reasonably priced. 


quality is spun into Dixie 


Direct Representation : _ Yarns. 
easier Ba asCERIZING CO. 
— iy CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 


Strength -Uniformnv@ ayia: 
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tive since the start of the present month, 
and according to leading spinners of 
Gaston Co., large quantities of yarns 
have been sold. Recent orders have 
been mainly for delivery in April, May 
and June. There are indications that 
combed yarn consumers have taken ad- 
ditional business on their products, as 
many who placed orders a week or two 
ago, have re-entered the market in the 
last few days in the hope of duplicating 
at the same prices. Spinners are hold- 
ing firm judging from present reports 
and buyers are paying one to two cents 
higher. The consumers, for their part, 
have not offered any great resistance to 
higher prices, but on the other hand 
have deferred placing any new business 
until they ascertain whether higher 
prices will be acceptable to their cus- 
tomers. 


Joins Mauney-Steel Co.., 
Sales Force 


Aubrey Mauney has become asso- 
ciated with Mauney-Steel Co., whose 
main offices are located in Philadelphia 
and will represent that concern in the 
southern territory, covering North and 
South Carolina from headquarters in 
Kings Mountain, N. C. He will be in 
position to offer manufacturers in that 
section the complete line of yarns sold 
through the Mauney-Steel organization. 





Callaway Mills, Inc., Open Sales 
Office in Philadelphia 


Henry W. Steele has been appointed 
representative for the sale of the cotton 
varns handled by the Callaway Mills, 
Inc.. whose main offices are locted at 
345 Madison Ave., New York. Mr. 
Steele will make his headquarters in 
Room 984 Drexel Bldg., 5th and Chest- 
nut Sts., and will cover the trade in the 
Philadelphia market for them. 


Cotton Conference. March 16 
(Continued from page 47) 





Texas; Atlantic Cotton Association, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Oklahoma State 
Cotton Exchange, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; Arkansas Cotton Trade Associa- 
tion, Little Rock, Arkansas; Southern 
Cotton Shippers Association, Memphis, 
Tennessee; California-Arizona Cotton 
\ssociation, Los Angeles, California; 
Staple Cotton Co-operative Association, 
(Greenwood, Mississippi; Cotton Textile 
Institute, New York City; Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
Charlotte, North Carolina; National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, 
Boston, Massachusetts; New  Eng- 
nd Cotton Buyers Association, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; American Cotton 
‘rowers Exchange, Dallas, Texas; 


rkwright Club, Boston, Massachusetts ; 
ew York Cotton Exchange; New Or- 
ins Cotton Exchange: Chicago Board 

Trade; American Cotton Shippers 





Association, Memphis, Tennessee ; Rub- 
ber Association of America, Inc., New 
York City; Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of North Carolina, Charlotte, 
North Carolina; J. C. Evins, President, 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
South Carolina, Clifton, South Carolina ; 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia; Mississippi 
Farm Bureau Cotton Asscciation, Jack- 
son, Mississippi; American Cotton As- 
sociation, Greenville, South Carolina; 
Alabama Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Anniston, Alabama; Gaston 
County Yarn Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Gastonia, North Carolina, and 
Providence Cotton Buyers’ Association, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Agricultural colleges in the Cotton 
States have also been invited to send 
representatives. 

The following representatives of the 
European organizations will attend: 

Heinrich Westerschulte and George 
Albrecht Furst, Bremen; Pedro Baste 
and Mateo Olive, Barcelona; A. L. M. 
Van Horen, Robert Pflieger and Leo- 
pold .F. Francois (unofficial), Ghent; 
A. Schadegg and J. Westphalen- 
Lamaitre, Havre; J. C. Finlay and 
A. C. Nickson, Liverpool; Wm. Heaps, 
Richard Brooks and H. Robinson 
(unofficial), Manchester; F. Holroyd 
and Joseph Wild, Spinners (Man- 
chester); Luigi Garbagnati, Achille 
Olcese and Dr. Aldo Scaravaglio (un- 
official), Milan, and I. J. Kalmon and 
C. Stahl,- Rotterdam. 

Jiichi Inoye, a representative of the 
Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association and 
the Japan Cotton Merchants’ Union, 
will be present at the invitation of the 
department and will witness the work 
of examination and approval of the 
copies of the standards. 


May Extend to March 18 


The Universal Standards Conference 
is expected to extend into the week of 
March 18, and in addition to the regular 
biennial meeting, discussions will occur 
which will not form a part of the 
biennial meeting itself. These discus- 
sions will have to do with proposals to 
set up standard grade boxes to represent 
spotted cottons; standard grade descrip- 
tions for Light Yellow Tinged cottons; 
and the proposed establishment of stand- 
ards for the preparation of long-staple 
cotton. 

Representatives of various American 
groups met with department officials on 
March 14 and 15 to discuss a possible 
revision of standards for American 
Egyptian cotton, proposed key sets of 
copies of standards for Extra White cot- 
ton, proposed standard boxes for spotted 
cottons, and suggested standards for the 
preparation of long-staple cotton. 





Wastes Relatively Low 


Advancing Cotton Had Little 
Influence on Waste Prices 


Boston.—A moderate business only 
is being done in cotton wastes on lines 
of demand established for year to date. 
In spinning stocks the call continues 
for cheap materials while the choice 
materials are neglected. Picker and 
low grade short fly suitable for stuffing 
purposes are holding up well and con- 
siderable expansion in this section of 
the market is anticipated with the com- 
ing of Spring. 

The machined thread secticn of the 
market is still in an unsatisfactory 
condition. For the last vear or so 
there seems to have been a marked trend 
toward a larger use of wiping rags 
which have displaced to a considerable 
degree the use of the well-known 
machine thread waste. The supply of 
these rags has been augmented very 
considerably it is said by imports of 
foreign materials which have come in, 
so the report goes, under the heading 
of rags intended for papermaking pur- 
poses and so free of duty. 

The picker and fly sections of the 
market are still strong. The high price 
of choice spinnable fly is explained by 
the fact that the output is always very 
small. While it is true that in some 
quarters as high as l4c. has been asked 
for soiled card it must have been on a 
choice parcel as at such a figure strips 
would come into strong competition. 
One trader quoted for ordinary soiled 
card 95-1le. 


Spinnable Wastes Seem Cheap 


Current high price of cotton only 
serves to bring into clearer relief the 
fact that good spinnable materials are 
relatively much lower than they were 
a year ago. They seem to be out of a 
line with the cotton basis. There has 
unquestionably been a much larger per- 
centage of low grade cotton in last 
year’s crop than is generally believed 
and purchasing of this type of cotton 
has had considerable influence in de- 
pressing prices on certain types of 
strips. 

Cardroom sweeps are on a 3 to 4c. 


basis. The demand for strips is rather 
spotty. Comber is still quiet with 
stocks tending to accumulate. In the 


Manchester market since mid-Januarv 
there has been a considerable curtail- 
ment in the output of Egyptian wastes 
to the extent of 33%. No improve- 
ment is discernable in the waste spin- 


ning divisions of the industry. Prices 
have been quietly sagging and are 
lower than a month ago. Mill con- 


tracts made at the beginning of the 
year already show some loss. Demand 
on the American market is small. 


Current Quotations 


Milwaukee, Wis. Bruno Kroetz of the Peeler comber.... woh 4 
Hercules Knitcing Co., Milwaukee, is Sak a PR + aie 
one of the incorporators of the Kay Choice willowed fly veces 94—10 © 
Knitting Mills organized here last week. ee : ‘as 
Other incorporators are M. E. Becher  Linters (millrun).... 64— Jie 
and Norma Weimers. Spoolers (single) ae 
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RUNS RCD EL 
Boas 


COTTON (=) YARNS 


38 Chauncy St. . BOSTON, MASS 





INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving~ COTTON YARNS- Knitting 
665 LEONARD STREET,NEW YORK. 





JOHN F.STREET & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 







TILLINGHAST-STILES CoO. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


113 Worth St., Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
New York 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 












SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 
| Cotton Yarns of Quality 
| 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT | 


Sole Representative | 


1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





T. J. PORTER & SONS 


FINE YARNS 


119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 





WM. WHITAKER & SONS 


Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING and 
CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, Etc. 





EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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| Woven Fabrics. Mohair and Silk. 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 








Dyers, Bleachers 

and Mercerizers 

of Cotton Yarns in 

Warps or Skeins 

A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 

The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 








CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CMCACS | 





















Neely-Travora Mills, Inc. 
xor, 3, 'C. 


Spinners of High Grade Yarns 


3% to 30s single and ply. Cones, Skeins, Tubes, Ball and 
Link Warps. 


Reverse 20s to 30s single and ply. Skeins, Cones and Tubes. 
HYDE-RAKESTRAW CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Agent in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Main Office, YORK, 8S. C. All other territory open 





The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, | 

















TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 
Brilliants, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gcid, Silver, 
Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord ior Electri- 
cal Purposes 

New York Sates Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 




















HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS and COLORS For Woolen Mills 


a Specialty 
WE SELL DIRECT 




















Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 












Carded 

Cotton Yarn and Warps po 

White and Colored Single and Ply 
Sell Direct 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 








COTTON 








Cotton Market Hesitates 





Realizing Develops As 
Prices Near 21%c. 


‘TRE buying movement continued in 
the cotton market until May con- 
tracts sold up to 21.47 at the end of last 
week. This price represented an ad- 
vance of 189 points from the low level 
of last month and established a new high 
record for the season. New crop posi- 
tions, meanwhile, as represented by the 
new October contract sold up to 20.63 
or well above the 204c. level. At these 
figures, the demand tapered off al- 
though there appeared no fundamental 
change in the general character of the 
news. 

The reactions which followed, conse- 
quently, seemed attributable to an easier 
technical position combined, perhaps, 
with a disposition to even-up commit- 
ments and await some indication as to 
the effects of higher prices on planting 
intentions in the South. Trade buying 
on declines or scale down orders were 
sufficient to maintain a generally steady 
undertone, however, and the market 
seemed to be meeting a little more sup- 
port as it approached the 21l-cent mark 
tor May deliveries. 

As already intimated there was little 
or nothing in the week’s news to account 
ior the reactions from approximately 
the 214c. level for old crop months. 
Certainly there was nothing to disturb 
bullish ideas of the old crop statistical 
position. The report of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tions on world’s consumption placed the 
amount of American lint cotton con- 
sumed for the first half of the season at 
7,613,000 bales compared with 8,226,- 
000 for the first half of the previous 
season and 7,423,000 for the six months 
ending Jan. 31, 1927. 

Consumption for the second half of 
last season was only 7,181,000 bales, 
but the textile trade was then on the 
down grade, whereas this season, re- 
ports are generally more encouraging. 
On the whole, the figures were regarded 
as pointing to a probable world’s con- 
sumption of 15,250,000 bales and this 
\iew found additional encouragement in 
a private report placing February con- 
sumption in this country at 594,000 
bales against 572,875 for February last 
year. These figures have had a tend- 
to pull down estimates of the 
world’s probable carryover of American 
cotton to about 4,300,000 bales and, of 
course, have placed additional emphasis 
on the need for a large crop next season. 
\leanwhile, reports reaching here 
i the South indicate that shippers 
rt of cotton for March or May ship- 

are gradually covering their re- 


ency 


quirements at the advance, but that 
there is little or no pressure to sell, so 
far as the more desired qualities of cot- 
ton are concerned, at any rate. On the 
whole, it looks as if holders of cotton in 
the South were ready to supply the de- 
mand around the present level of prices, 
but might resist any decline of conse- 
quence. No doubt the trade short in- 
terest both in spots and futures has been 
reduced to a considerable extent, and 
the technical position must have eased 
somewhat as a result of recent Wall 
Street and commission house buying. 
This, however, is hardly of sufficient im- 
portance to be considered an obstacle 
to the market’s probable response in 
the event of any tresh bullish develop- 
ment. 


Delays in Farm Work 


Further delays have been reported in 
farm work as a result of unfavorable 
weather, and nothing has yet been heard 
of any trend toward expansion of 
acreage intentions or of a definite in- 
crease in purchases of fertilizers. Both 
these may come to view later, but at the 
moment the market is looking forward 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For Week Closed Net 

Mar.7 High Low Mar. 13 Change 
March.. 21.16 21.44 21.05 21.18 + .02 
April. 21.16 21.32 20.98 20.98 18 
May.... 17 24 21.05. 21.8 02 
June...... 20.89 21.28 20.88 20.88 01 
A ee 20.62 20.95 20.57 20.65 + .03 
August.... 20.52 20.82 20.56 20.56 +.04 
September. 20.44 20.74 20.49 20.49 +.05 
October... 20.36 20.67 20.37 20.42 + . 06 


November. 20.39 20.69 20.44 20.44 + .05 
December.. 20.33 20.64 20.33 20.38 + .05 
January... 20.35 20.65 20.34 20.40 + .05 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, March 8.. 21.65c. 20. 42c. 11. 12d. 
Saturday, March 9 21. 65c. 20. 42c. 11. 12d. 
Monday, March 11 21. 45ce. 20. 29c. 11. 13d. 
Tuesday, March 12 21. 35e. 20. 19c. 11.07d. 
Wednesday, Mar. 13 21. 45c. 20. 19¢. 11. 08d. 
Thursday, Mar. 14 21. 45c. 20.19c.* I1.12d. 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


Stocks ——— 





Prices This Last 
March 13 Week Year 
Gates hosace as 20.55 444,076 374,810 
N. O.. 20.19 338,414 475,504 
Mob.. 20.00 26,502 12,727 
Sav.... 20. 30 44,558 38,813 
Nor... . 20.31 83,184 69,299 
 * 21.45 93,588 182,074 
Hous. . 20.45 720,151 681,152 
Aug. . 20.06 77,138 67,536 
Mem.. 19.60 232,069 236,032 
St. L.. 19.75 23,746 4,119 
i, Bi. 19.62 16,477 17,419 
Dal..... 19.85 
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with more or less uncertainty to the 
new crop start and with apparent con- 
fidence in the probability of a continued 
heavy mill consumption for the next two 
or three months at any rate. 

If curtailment comes so far as the 
domestic mills are concerned, it is not 
expected until summer while it is con- 
sidered unlikely that spinners of Ameri- 
can cotton in Lancashire will adopt the 
proposed plan of curtailment for the 
month of April. Many traders feel that 
present prices are high enough to pro- 
mote production and for that reason are 
slow to follow advances while there is 
yet time for the South to enlarge its 
original crop intentions. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons : 


March March Last 

Market 6 13 Change Year Sales 
Galveston 20.35 20.55 +20 18.85 8.329 
New Orleans... 19.97 20.19 +22 18.65 11.861 
Mobile a 19.75 20.00 +25 18.50 1.151 
Savannah 20.15 20.30 +15 18.98 1.338 
Norfolk 20.19 20.31 +12 19.13 6.608 
New York 21.15 21.45 +30 19.10 1.700 
Augusta... 20.13 20.06 7 18.94 3.094 
Memphis. 19.45 19.60 +15 18.10 32.136 
St. Louis 19.00 19.75 +75 18.00 ...... 
Houston... 20.25 20.45 +20 18.75 22.946 
Dallas..... 19.65 19.85 +20 18.15 13.551 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract 

WHITE GRADES 
Mem- 


Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
WE as sk ses 06 .90t .90t § .70t 63t .79 
SG. M...... .60¢ .65¢ .55t Sor. Sof 
Cie wae ves -35¢ .40t .40t 38t .40 
Be Mbbcks wees ey Coa Cw 25t 2a 
Oy Ei Mesasces 38” 8 ae eee 
aay ed Sora hice 1.00* 1.25% 1.50% 1.50% 1.639 
S. G. OF*.... 2.00% 2.00% 2.00% 2.25% 2.440 
Gi Qc ccccre SO 2080” 2,40" 3.0 3.2 
YELLOW TINGED 
erase ves .50* .60% .50% .25% 449 
Di Mkssevcss De SO «tee ~ .eae ae 
oy ee 1.73% 0.25% t.25° 1.50% ¢.36° 
S. L. M.**.... 2.50% 1.75% 1.75% 1.88% 2.14¢ 
L. M.**.. . 3.25% 2.75% 2.50% 2.88% 2.89° 
YELLOW STAINED 
2 eee 1.50* 1.25% 1.00% 1.25% 1,30° 
S. M.#* . 2.25% 2.00% 1.60% 1.75% 2.01% 
Bee ciwews 3.00% 2.50% 2.25% 2.50% 2.659 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.* ove Ream 12 6S 6.2 ioe 
ee 2.25% 2.00% 2.25% 2.50% 2.229 
MP verse kc 3.00% 2.50% 3.00% 3.50% 2.979 
*Off middiing. tOn middling. 


Cottons Active in South 


Low Grades a Bit Neglected 
Says Memphis Report 


MempPHIs, TENN., Mar. 11.—Active 
demand for cottons above an inch in 
length, and of middling and better 
grade, continues. The log grades are 
somewhat neglected; low grades are 
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i Watch the 
@ Follow-Through 


i 
‘ M How do the yarns you are using sur- 


, vive dyeing and finishing? Here is one 
Ne of the important tests of a yarn’'s 


SN 


Burlington Processing Co. 


SSeS 


A. L. HILL, Inc. 


(Formerly Excelsior Yarn Co.) 


BURLINGTON, N. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
517 S. Main St. 514 Johnston Bldg. 
Phones 430 and 431 Phone Hemlock 1680 


Mercerized—Single and Ply 
Cotton Yarns—Natural and Colored 
Glanzstoff Rayon—50 to 300 denier. 


Sole Sales Agents in Carolinas and Va. for 
Burlington Processing Co. 
AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. 
Mayfair Mills 
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\ stamina. 
We welcome your _ subjecting 


Quissett Yarns to the most critical 
scrutiny before and after finishing. We 
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The smooth running character of 


these yarns is seen in the finished 
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bloomed, The goods are soft feeling, 
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7 Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 


SS in all Numbers and Descriptions. 


y Ply Yarns our Specialty 
\ < Ss opecia ty. 
N 


Waterman, Currier & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. 


CHARLOTTE, Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians 


<> 


Selling Agents for 


° . / Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
Quissett Mill f High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. : 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent }k itchburg Yarn Company 


Spinners of fine yarns in counts from 30s to 120s 
from Combed Sakelarides and American Cottons. 
Suitable for thread manufacturers, silk manufac- 
turers and those requiring exceptional high quality 


yarns for special purposes. 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Spinners and Processors of Combed Yarns Mercerized, 
Gassed, Mercerized and Dyed, 16/2 to 120/2 cops, cones, 
tubes, skeins and warps. Single mercerized 
yarns 30s to 80s. 
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harder to sell at least and discounts 
have widened to about the same extent 
that contract values have advanced. 
Basis on the better grades is about un- 
changed. 

Strict middling 14” staples are quoted 
at 175 on the May contract, 17%” at 
325 on and 14” at 800 on; most sales 
made during the last several weeks were 
fairly representative of those quota- 
tions. Sellers are firm in their price 
ideas but no more disposed than here- 
tofore this season to insist upon a 
better basis. The advance in futures 
has made it easier for buyers to meet 
the price ideas of sellers and is one 
explanation of the stimulated shipper 
demand. 

It is generally understood that mills 
are in the market, in a small way com- 
paratively, for certain descriptions, 
mostly hard to find, but the bulk of the 
buying is on old commitments with the 
short interest, especially in staples, as 
yet far from satisfied. However, the 
short interest is in no such uncom- 
fortable position as it found itself last 
year; there may be some uneasiness 
as to comparatively small lots. Strict 
low middling to strict middling 14” 
staples still appear to be in rather 
plentiful supply but 1%” and _ better 
staples, all grades, are very hard to find 
and harder still to buy. 

Sales during the week were not far 
below the best total of the season, 
although the majority of shippers 
bought little if anything; while those 
shippers who were in the market were 
ready buyers at the market there was 
no disposition to bid prices up to 
obtain any cottons except those in most 
limited supply and wanted to fill definite 
and pressing needs. Low grades car- 
ried over from previous crops are now 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 
Mar. 9 Mar. 2 
10 markets average. . 20.32 19, 45 
Memphis 19.95 19.05 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 
i k-in 23.00@23.30c. 
| 3-16-in 24.60@24.90c. 


29. 00@ 30.00 c. 


li-in,. 


Current Sales 


For Prev. Week 
Week Week Before 
Memphis total ps 31,289 33,825 21,500 
F.O.B. ineluded in 
total 24,699 24,269 18,303 
10 markets 95,919 95,062 63,263 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments Ete. 


For Last Year 

Week Year Before 
Net receipts 13,738 13,749 15,515 
(iross receipts 31,170 33,232 61,601 
italsince Aug. I, net 749,668 586,542 693,266 
shipments 46,109 35,282 74,270 
tal since Aug. | 1,350,201 1,123,927 1,747,417 
talstock 236,567 233,544 274,141 
ecrease for week 14,939 1,480 *17,331 

nsold stock in hands 

Memphis factors 65,500 84,000 78,500 
ecrease for week 3,500 5,750 11,500 


* Increase 





the one drug on the market; old crop 
low grades are inferior in color to the 
low grades, received so far, from the 
current crop and are saleable only when 
a mill can be found that can use them. 

March weather so far has been only 
moderately favorable for field work. 
Heavy rains interfered in the central 
belt and most sections east of the Mis- 
sissippi River; there were floods in the 
southeast but they are now abating. 
There was a small levee break in north- 
eastern Arkansas. The Mississippi 
River and many of its tributaries are 
very full. No immediate alarm is felt 
but the possibility of a serious flood is 
being discussed by farmers and business 
men. A crest of 37 feet, at Memphis, is 
expected on the present rise—35 feet is 
flood stage. The river reached 46 feet 
at Memphis on April 23, 1927. 








Staple Cottons More Active 


Basis Higher on Desirable Cottons— 
Sak. Prices Advance 


Boston, March 13.—The continued 
general upward trend of the futures mar- 
ket combined with the increased firmness 
of most shippers on all desirable cot- 
tons, including low grades, have stimu- 
lated much more active buying in the 
aggregate, although few sizable trans- 
actions are reported. Spinners realize 
that selections of even the most plen- 
tiful lengths and grades are becoming 
scarce, and most of them are inclined 
to cover forward needs as freely as is 
possible without forcing further ad- 
vances in basis. The spread between 
grades lower and higher than middling 
is steadily widening and this might also 
include strict low middling in most 
lengths that is graded low for leaf and 
not for color. While it is still possible 
to pick up small lots of extra staples 
shorter than full 1s’ inch a little below 
quoted minimums, the average advance 
for the last week or ten days is fully 
50 points, and for fair sized lots some 
shippers are asking an additional ad- 
vance of 25 to 50 points in basis. 

In the Alexandria market substantial 
strength has been developed by old crop 
Sak. with new crop Sak. trending in 
the opposite direction. The trend in 
Uppers is of a similar character al- 
though less pronounced. March Sak. 
at $37.34 is up 64 points and May at 
$37.85 is up 30 points for the week. 
while the November option at $38.38 
is off 4 points. April Uppers are up 
30 points at $23.83, while the October 
option at $24.64 shows an advance of 
only three points. Domestic buyers 
have been showing increased interest 
in both Uppers and Sak., with high 
gerade Sak. commanding 45c. and above. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Mar.-Apr. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
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hard western cotton 
lengths) are as follows: 


(Government 


Middling St. Middling 
1 ds in : 233 to 24 c. 244 to 243c. 
Ig in. to I} in. 232 to 244c. 243 to 25c. 
1} in, 5 24 to 244e. 242 to 254c. 
le in...... .... 27} to 28c. 284 to 29e. 
Id in.... ‘ ty 30 to 3le. 31 to 32e. 


Basis on New York, May, 21, I5c. 


John Mallock & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for Mar.- 
Apr. shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides, 37.10c., up 4c.; Medium 
Uppers, 26.60c., up 0.40c. from Mar. 6. 
They report closing prices Mar. 13 on 
the Alexandria exchange as follows: 
Mar. Sak., $37.34, up 54c.; Apr. Uppers. 
$23.83, up 30c. from Mar. 6. 





American Trade Well 
Represented at Leipzig Fair 


American trade was extensively rep- 
resented at the Leipzig Trade Fair, a 
ten-day exposition of manufactured 
products from all over the world. The 
exhibits at the event, a semi-annual af- 
fair, embraced practically every branch 
of manufacturing. There were more 
than 11,000 exhibitors, representing 
nearly every country in the world. It 
was wholly a business exposition, and 
the 185,000 who attended it,—and who 
came from every quarter of the globe—- 
were potential buyers or other “inter- 
ested parties.” 

With a rapidly growing foreign trade 
and continually widening markets, 
Americans are taking more and more 


interest in this fair. This year the 
number of American exhibitors had 
doubled, with sixty-seven companies, 


manufacturing a wide variety of prod- 
ucts, represented in the displays. The 
United States was also represented by 
more than 2,000 buyers. 





Increase in Cotton Consumption 


by Carolina Mills 


Richmond, Va.—According to the 
monthly review of business and agri- 
cultural conditions by William W. Hox- 
ton, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Richmond Federal Reserve Bank, 
North Carolina mills used 156,015 bales 
or 10.9% more cotton than in January ’ 
of last year, and South Carolina mills 
used 123,342 bales, or 16.9% more than 
in January, 1928. 

Activity in the textile industry ap- 
pears to be greater this year than it 
was last year when curtailment of oper- 
ations was quite general. 

Buyers are still reluctant to place 
forward orders, but a large volume of 
business is being done on orders for 
immediate, or early delivery. 

The raw material situation shows im- 
provement over that or 1928—last year’s 
cotton crop having been sufficient to 
meet requirements, but not large enough 
to create a troublesome surplus. 

Consumption of cotton in American 
mills in January totaled 668,389 bales. 
broke all records for that month and 
was 14% above 586,142 bales con- 
sumed in January, 1928. 
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The Story of 
Glanzstoff Rayon 
No. 4 





The Petersdorf plant of the Glanzstoff Coneern is 
located in the Silesia Mountains. It was taken 
over several years ago, completely re-equipped 
to be used exclusively in the manufacture of 
Glanzstoff specialty yarns of various types, such 
as hollow filament. twist. ete. 

LION BRAND RAYONS 





AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
American Plant, Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Member of The Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 
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Price Revision Aids Trade-up 





Knitters Spend Difference on 
Better Yarns—Market Active 


The announced policy of certain 
knitters to improve the quality of their 
rayon products rather than cut prices 
in conformity with the recent rayon 
yarn reductions, was the topic of much 
discussion among yarn producers in 
the New York market this week. The 
producers generally were in favor of 
the plan which they said would help 
materially to win class position for 
1ayon merchandise. The aim of the 
knitters is to spend the difference be- 
tween the old and new yarn prices, in 
buying softer yarns, which would 
permit them to offer higher-grade rayon 
garments at current quotations. For 
example, instead of using 150 denier, 
24 filament yarns for certain products, 
they will use 150 denier 36 filament. 

Commenting on the production aspect 
of the plan, the assistant general sales 
manager of a foremost rayon corpora- 
tion said it would not cause any im- 
portant changes. Production schedules 
are fixed according to sales, he ex- 
plained, and increased demand for the 
36 filaments, would simply mean in- 
creased output, with a proportionate 
curtailing of output of the 24s. It is 





Viscose Process 


not expected that the new plan will 
affect immediate sales; indeed, factors 
are doubtful whether it will affect sales 
at all. At present, only a small num- 
ber of knitters have announced their 
intention of changing to the softer 
yarns, and though they are big-scale 
consumers of rayon, the aggregate 
market represented is small compared 
to the rayon consuming market as a 
whole, it was stated. 

Rayon yarns sold steadily all week, 
with a slight increase in the call for 
subdued lustre numbers. Broadsilk mills 
bought freely and confidently, producers 
said; these weavers are enjoying a 
quick turnover of all-rayon fabrics, 
especially satins and crepes, and they 
placed numerous good-sized orders for 
yarns. Many of the orders were for 
future delivery—a point which rayon 
producers declared was particularly 
significant, as hitherto fabric mills have 
been hand-to-mouth in buying rayon 
yarns. 

' The uncertainty which followed the 
price revision is rapidly passing, 
factors said. One producer commented 
that the instability due to the reduction 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations ) 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 





=> 


appears to be less pronounced than in 
previous years when prices were 
changed. Factors told of further re- 
quests by manufacturers to get rebates 
on orders placed just prior to the price 
cut. Ina few instances, producers have 
made small concessions along this line, 
but as a whole they maintain their 
policy of holding the reductions as 
effective on the dates specified. 


Rayon Features 
British Exhibition 





Fancy Yarns, Imitation Skins and 
Embroidery Among Chemical 


Fibre Products Shown 


MANCHESTER, ENG.—Rayon played an 
important part in the textile section of 
the British Industries Fair, the several 
new and interesting uses were featured. 
This year only one rayon yarn produc- 
ing firm was present, though British 
Celanese were showing safety celluloid 
and synthetic moulding powders. The 
firm was the Rayon Manufacturing Co. 
of Leatherhead, one of the smaller new 
companies, which has been producing 
for just over a year and is now turn- 
ing out over 30,000 Ibs. of viscose per 
week. The booth included a full range 
of yarns from 75 to 300 deniers, among 


































i il First il. Second Qual. First Second First Second 
— " = oO = 1.70 Denier Qual. Qual. Yenier Qual. Qual. 
: 35 $3.50 $3.25 125 $1.60 $h225 
75 30 2.60 1.75 5022.75 2.50 140 1.40 1.25 
100 18 2.10 1.40 ao 2.50 1.70 150 1.30 1.20 
100 40 2.20 1.65 100 =. 2.10 1.40 | 160 1.30 1. 20 
125 18 1.35 1.25 First Second 
125 36 1.60 1.25 Denier Qual. Qual. 
: 175 $1.30 $1.20 
150 24-32 1.30 1.20 
150 36 1.35 1.25 Cuprammonium Process 
150 60 1.50 1.25 Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments” Price 
170 24-27 1.30 1.20 40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
170 60 1.50 1.20 60 = 4 pe ts 2.30 
1s 1.15 80 ; 180 cae 
| ae 4 a aa 100 75 3.25 300 225 225 
| 200 120 90 2.90 
300 40-60 1.10 1.05 
| ian 7 1 10 105 Acetate Process 
450 54 1.10 1.05 Denier Price | Denier Price 
600 72-96 1.10 1.05 = pe 7 $2.38 
900 100-144 1.10 1.05 75 2.55 200 1.90 
150 Denier 75 Filament $1.65—First Quality. 100 2.40 300 2.20 
Rayon Waste Prices 
Open bleached waste......... _ Converted Rayon Waste 
sa -26-28e. Bleached tops................62}-.65c. Bleached garnets............ .38-.45c 
Colored thread waste........ _17c. Unbleached tops............ .58-.61c. Unbleached garnets... 32-. 34¢ 
ae Oe .16c. Bleached noils.............. .30c. Colored garnets............. 25-.28¢ 
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NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 


CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 


Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASIAM, Inc. Whitehall 


New York 8572-8389 
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COPS CONES 


SKEINS 
NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Yarn Company 
Converters of 
Rayon 


for every requirement 
80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 


SPOOLS 


FP 


Inquiries Solicited 


S. GUTNER & BROS. 





Crown Natural 
Brand and 
Exclusively Converted 





8-14 West 30th St., New York 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 
Established 1861 WORCESTER, MASS. 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS 
OF COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors; also Glazed Yarns 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 








Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, | 
Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 














Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 7-4308 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
. SPUNRAYARN 
Oo ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
i Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 






Rayon Yarn Converted 
| 








Spooling, Copping, Warping, Sizing and Dyeing 
of all synthetic yarns on modern equipment by 
experienced operatives. 


| RAYON PROCESSING COMPANY of R. I. | 
84 Broad St., Pawtucket, R. I. 





{vu cvvt ics vccciacc vaginas 
= RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades ~NOILS : 
: TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine : 
: MAKERS ANDREW K. HENRY : 
= 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. = 
TIM 


RAY ON JOHN R.STEWART CoO. 
241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 


—— NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St. Boston,Mass. 
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which were fine filament and dull lustre 
yarns. 


Fancy Yarns Shown 


On other booths a number of special 
fancy rayon yarns were exhibited. Ot 
these bouclé yarns which were made 
up into scarves which had a wool-like 
feel were interesting. Knop and rep 
yarns which formed the weft of cotton 
and rayon casements and furnishing 
fabrics were also quite novel. Rayon 
imitation skins resembling leopard, mus- 
quash, mink, etc., made with a cotton 
warp and a rayon weft pile were shown 
in an attractive range, the skin effect 
being obtained by printing. 

Few dress goods fabrics were to be 
seen, but cotton and rayon linings and 
all-rayon linings played a bigger part 
than ever before in ladies’ and men’s 
wear. Cushions, furnishing fabrics 
quilts, etc., were prominent, and it was 
particularly interesting to note the large 
extent to which rayon was being used 
by linen manufacturers. Brightly 
colored bedspreads and draping fabrics 
with cotton warps and viscose wefts are 
now important lines of the Irish and 
Scottish textile trades. 


Rayon Embroidery a Feature 


Embroidered work is now largely 
done in rayon. One Scotch firm was 
displaying an elaborate tapestry fabric 
with a linen ground and a rayon weft 
and face. The fabrics contained about 
75% of the latter fibre. Another firm 
had two tone effects in acetate rayon 
and cotton table cloths. 

The show included a wide range of 
rayon hosiery and underwear, but there 
were few very new items. “Dulesco” 
varns were very widely used by the 
firms showing, though “Bemberg”’ fully 
fashioned stockings made by a London 
firm were also interesting. Several 
firms featured printed rayon hose, which 
are becoming fashionable. In under- 
wear the main feature was the general 
tendency to use finer gauges and the 


increase in the number of warp loom 
fahrics, 





Waste Prices Advance 


Spurt of Buying Brings 2 to 3 Cent 
Increase—Trade Split on Duty 


Increased demand served to tighten 
prices of rayon waste in the New York 
market during the week. Trading, 
which had been fairly quiet for a 
month, took a spurt forward toward 
the end of last week, and there was 
some active ordering which continued 
up to the time of going to press. All 
buying was for future delivery, due to 
the prevailing shortage of waste, and 
several traders said they were sold out 
up to the beginning of May. 

Increases of two to three cents were 
noted. Open bleached was being ac- 
tively sought, especially by woolen and 
worsted trades, and the prices rose from 


38 to 40c. Open unbleached, which a 
fortnight ago sold as low as 33c., now 
brings 37 cents per pound. The prices 
of other lines held firm all week. 
Rayon waste dealers are divided on 
the advisability of cutting the present 
10% duty on waste imports. Comment- 
ing on the recent brief filed by one 
group of dealers asking that foreign 
waste be admitted duty-free, several 
other traders said such a step would 
be inadvisable. They argued that the 
duty is not high enough to present any 
serious obstacle, and they pointed out 
that it might be a good safeguard for 
domestic rayon producers in case of a 
glutted market. While admitting that 
the prospects of overabundance of waste 
is remote at present, such a situation 
might quite possibly develop, they said. 


L. H. Bonn Goes to Butterick 
Publishing Co. 


L. H. Bonn, formerly in charge of 
sales and advertising, of the American 
Bemberg Corp. has recently become as- 
sociated with the Butterick Publishing 
Co. Mr. Bonn will be connected with 
the Advertising Department of the 
Delineator, and will continue to main- 
tain his contact with the textile trade. 


Rayon Group Files Brief 
Dissenting From Recommenda- 
tions Made by Dupont Official 

3. 


The recommendations made by J. § 
Denham, representing the Dupont Ra- 
yon Co., and other firms, in a brief 
submitted to the House Committee on 
Ways and Means with respect to 
changes in the rayon tariff, were dis- 
sented from in a brief subsequently filed 
with the committee by Jacques Roscott, 
of New York, representing Irving 
Horowitz, and a group of rayon firms. 
The firms in the group were: Ludwig 
Littauer & Co., Inc., Ivan B. Dahl, Inc.., 
A. S. Neuburger, Asiam, Inc., Stevens 
Yarn Co., all of New York City. 

In his dissenting brief, Mr. Roscott 
particularly urged lower duty on single 
rayon yarns, whether in skeins, cones 
or any other form, and also the admis- 
sion duty free of all rayon waste. 


“Chacelon.” New Acetate Yarn. 
Offered by Chatillon Company 


Dr. D. M. Balsam, chairman of the 
board of directors of the American 
Chatillon Corp., has announced that his 
cellulose acetate rayon yarns will be 
named “Chacelon.” Dr. Balsam stated 
that the construction of the acetate 
plant of the American Chatillon Corp. 
at Rome, Ga., is now practically com- 
pleted and that his company expects to 
begin production of “Chacelon” soon. 

The American Chatillon Corp. owns 
the exclusive rights in the United States 
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to a cellulose acetate process which has 
been thoroughly tested and proven over 
a period of years. Because of its 
patented features, “Chacelon” will be a 


yarn of exceptional tensil strength, 
elasticity, drying properties, and 
durability. 


“Chacelon” will be made at the large 
plant of the American Chatillon Corp. at 
Rome, Ga. The initial production ca- 
pacity of the acetate plant will be 7,000 
lb. a day. 

The viscose plant of the firm at Rome 
is being rapidly pushed to completion. 
Mechanical improvements, improve- 
ments in machinery and temperature 
control and other manufacturing in- 
novations will establish such a regu- 
larity in every stage of this viscose 
manufacturing that a yarn of uniquely 
high consistent quality is assured. The 
initial production capacity of the Amer- 
ican Chatillon Corporation’s viscose 
plant will be 12,000 Ib. of yarn a day. 


Strike at Johnson City 


Glanzstoff Employes Make 
Demands for Wage 
Increase 


Jounson City, TENN., March 13.— 
Termed by union officials as a “‘Wild- 
cat Strike,” the disturbances at the 
American Glanzstoff Corp’s. plant in 
Happy Valley at the edge of Elizabeth- 
ton, appeared to be completely out of 
the control of organized labor late this 
afternoon. J. B. Phenix, county organ- 
izer of the American Federation of 
Labor and F. L. Stubbs, chairman of the 
Central Union Committee, both stated 
that they were making every effort to 
hold the Bemberg employes at work in 
the adjoining plant of the American 
Bemberg Corp. and to persuade the 
strikers to accept their aid in mediation. 

While it is generally known that 
organizers were at work in the rayon 
plant of the Glanzstoff corporation, no 
strike plans had been made. However, 
last week a group of workers in the 
acid department struck and demanded a 
25% increase. Rather than close this 
important department, the plant officials, 
it is understood, granted the increase 
and the strikers returned to work. Ac- 
cording to persons who are in position 
to furnish reliable information, this in- 
flamed other employes with the result 
that the inspection department girls de- 
cided to do the same thing yesterday. 
During the slight disorder which re- 
sulted, it is claimed that a guard struck 
a girl striker and this furnished the 
spark which ignited the general rebellion 
of the unorganized workers and brought 
about to-day’s general strike in several 
departments. To-night a blanket in- 
junction is being prepared for service 
on all strikers forbidding them to enter 
the company’s grounds. 

Committee members of the strikers 
state they will not return to work until 
they are granted a living wage. They 
ask an increase of from 20 to 30%. 
The company says this is exorbitant. 
Further disorders are feared. 
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Toulson Yarns, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


Sole Selling Agent 


N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 





< 





Back in the crinoline era, we established a 


“rep” for the exactness of our color matches 
and the levelness of our dyeing. Suffice to say, 
we’re still living up—and we’re a host of cus- 
tomers to the good. Incidentally, our customers 
have a habit of staying with us. 
Put your next job up to us. 
GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
Kinsey and Worth Sts. 
Frankford, Pa. 
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PUCCUSUEEEEU ETE 


Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HostIERY MANUFACTURERS 















OUR direct 
source of supply in 
Japan insures a uni- 
form quality of the 
very best grade of 
silk obtainable 


own 





ee 

ai NEW YORK OFFICE 
267 Fifth Avenue 
JAPAN OFFICE 

Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 


aU UUUAEASUEUEUDUTETEDEATO TEES EEUU 
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WILLIAM RYLE & CO. _ 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 


RICHARD HENRY CO. 
COTTON MILL WASTE 


78 Chauncy St. Boston, Mass. 








SILK AND SILK YARNS 
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Thrown Silk Prices 
On Upward Trend 


Ten-Cent Rise This Week May Be 
Followed by Another, 
Throwsters Say 


Active demand and a scarcity of some 
grades developed a strong seller’s mar- 
ket in thrown silk this week, and sent 
prices generally upward. A ten-cent 
increase was registered in all the 
Japans, and also in hosiery trams. The 
rise did not deter buyers, however, and 
there was a steady influx of orders. 
The increase in thrown silk quotations 
reflected a rise in raw silk prices. 
Throwsters noted a good call from the 
broad silk mills. These weavers are 
still running their mills at high pres- 
sure, according to the thrown silk fac- 
tors, and are pressing the throwsters 
for spot delivery on all orders. Pur- 
chases by the broadsilk mills are mostly 
small, but in the aggregate they rep- 
resented a good turnover. 

Throwsters said they had trouble get- 
ting enough raw goods; 20/22s were 
especially scarce, it was stated. It is 
not expected that this shortage will last 
much longer, however, as the Yokohama 
filatures have started production of 
20/22s on a larger scale. 

A firm tone of confidence prevailed 
among thrown silk traders all week. 
They said the market was as strong as 
it had been any time this season. Sev. 
eral factors who are usually conserva- 
tive were of the view that the upward 
trend in prices will continue; they pre- 
dicted another increase next week. 


M. K. Ryan to Take Post at 
Shanghai Testing House 


M. K. Ryan of the United States 
Testing Company, Inc., sailed March 15 
on the “President Cleveland,” for Shang- 
hai, where he will become assistant man- 
ager of the Shanghai International Test- 


ing House, relieving R. J. Schwartz, 
who is due home after four years con- 
tinuous service at the Shanghai Testing 


House. Mr. Ryan will spend several 
weeks in Japan before proceeding to 
China. Upon his return to this country 


in July, Mr. Schwartz will join the in- 
spection staff of the recently organized 
Raw Silk Classification Department of 
the Hoboken Testing House. 


Active Week in Spun Silk 


Hosiers Tend to Spot Buying, 
Spinners Report 


The tendency toward spot buying by 
hosiers grew more pronounced in the 
spun silk market, during the week. 
Spinners said the hosiery knitters were 
placing orders freely, but were insist- 
ing on early delivery. There is a fair 
surplus of spun goods available, and the 
mills are able to comply with the hosiers’ 
demands for quick shipment, it was 
stated. However, spinners are wonder- 
ing whether this new move indicates a 
change in the hosiers’ production policy. 

Of late, the hosiery trade has been 
so stable that knitters generally bought 
on a future basis, sometimes many 
months in advance. Are the hosiers 
turning to spot ordering? That was the 
question asked by a number of spinners, 
this week. Hosiers themselves depre- 
cate the significance of the current 
trend; they say it is merely a momen- 
tary pressure. 

The spun silk market was steady all 
week. Broadsilk mills continued buy- 
ing, but on an easier, basis than hitherto. 
Woolen and worsted demand held its 
own, the orders being about evenly 
divided between spot and future. 


Bureau of Standards to 
Investigate Weighted Silks 


An investigation of the properties of 
weighted silk soon will be undertaken 
by the Textile Division, Bureau of 
Standards, it is announced. This work 





is the outcome of joint action taken by 
the Silk Association of America, the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 


the Dyers and Cleaners, and other or- 
ganizations at a New York meeting 
Jan. 30. The purpose is to establish 


standards and limits for weighting to 
supplement or replace the tentative 
standards of the Silk Association. One 
of the expected results of the inquiry 
is a trade practice conference under 
Federal Trade Commission auspices in 
which the findings of the Bureau of 
Standards will be of use in establishing 
rules and requirements for labeling. 


Raw Silk Stronger, 
Prices Up 5 Cents 


Spurt in Demand Brings Increase— 
Futures Remain Firm All 
Through the Week 


Trading in the raw silk market grew 
progressively more spirited through the 
last week, and placed the importers in 
a strong position. Prices opened weak, 
but a spurt of buying was noted on 
March 7, which strengthened the mar- 
ket all along the line. The week ended 
with prices generally higher, there being 
a rise of 5c. on all Japans. 

The week was not notable for any 
great rush of business, though indi- 
vidual days were sometimes quite ac- 
tive. As a whole, the six-day trading 
somewhat paralleled the preceding week. 
Futures were strong, and showed an 
upward trend. This upward movement 
reflected conditions in Yokohama, where 
a strong seller’s market prevailed all 
week. 

Broadsilk mills were somewhat un- 
certain in their buying. A. strictly 
hand-to-mouth condition prevailed, and 


orders were small. Hosiery demand 
continued firm, with a _ considerable 
quantity of business being written. 


There was plenty of future buying, some 
important hosiers placing orders ‘for de- 
livery as late as July. 





Thrown Silk 
(60 day basis) 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 


Raw Silk Exchange 


; ‘ ‘ es Lo Close For the Week Close Net 
Jefan crgnaciet Pata Geert tanec’: “gag Jepen Mature. rend OE U/i5,, 95-33 Month Maré High” low Mar. 12 Che 
: ’ - Sp. B..-. Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.. 5. 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins.. 6.75 Saas filature, cone Bes VPN... Seow ro sae “ o8 3: or : 93 a +706 
Japan crepe, 2 oe sp. crack on bobbins. . . 6.45 Japan filature, XX, 13/15.......... 5.20 ieee. . 494 ; oo 493 300 +06 
| Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.. 6.25 Japan filature, best X, 13/15........ 5.15 May... 492 5.01 4.91 301 +09 
| Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins. 5. 35 Japan filature, X, 13/15.......... 5.10 oe Bes 488 4 44 486 4.92 +104 
| Tussah tram. 2 end on cops.. 2.55 Canton filature, new style, 14/16.... 4.35 ° uly... , ; : : 
| Hosi t 3 thd. J Xxx. 7.20 August... 4.83 4.89 4.82 4.89 + .06 
| lery tram, apan . Canton filature, new style we... 4.15 
| Hosi ti 5 thd. J Ga. 6.40 September.. 4.81 4.87 4.80 4.85 + .04 
lery tram, apan . Tussah filature, 8 cocoon. 2.00 Octob 482 486 480 4.86 +04 
| Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX.. 6.10 Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22.......... 5.35 ener : 
Hosiery tram, crack XX. 6.00 Grand XX (White) 20/22.. 5.30 March 6 to Marck 12—Total contracts 541; total 
Hosiery tram, XX.. ; 5.99 Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22... 5.30 number of bales, 2,705; total approximate value, 
s ack (White) 20/22.... aaa $1,798,825 
Sonn Silk Yarns Crack (Yellow) 20/22. 333 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 Crack (White) 20/22 5.20 
GO aisics scat ten $4.35 eae $4.79 
Ie Pisa vecenres 4.55 Bel issaasiaesas 3.6 


Oe  ——  ———  —— —————————————————— eee  ’wnn eee 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. | 


Worsted Yarns 


Ghornton, R. J. | 


Office and Wills 





Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


Wo. H. Grunpy Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co.. Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg 
LOS ANGELES Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St 
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HILLSBOROUGH 


MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoRrRSTED YARNS AND Tops 


All Kinds of Weaving Yarns 
Colored and White 
ALSO 


COMMISSION DYEING OF YARNS 
AND Tops 


KING MERINO 


By popular request we are now offering King 
Merino Yarns as a distinctly useful addition to 
the King Cotton line. King Cotton standards of 
performance. Made to your specification. Write. 
King Cotton Mills Corp. 


921 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Mills: Burlington, N. C. 


FALLS YARN MILLS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Incorporated 1904 


Fine Woolen and Merino Yarns 
Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 













Horner Brothers Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


WOOLEN YARNS 


For the 
Knitting Trade 


All varieties 
Stock and Skein Dyed 


FOUNDED 1836 


ROCKWELL WOOLEN CO. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
Wool d For Weavi 
as" WARNS Stee 
Decoration Yarns and Specialties 
Commission Work 


O. J. CARON 
Worsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


worsienixe. FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


For Knitting and Weaving 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—-Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adam St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston; Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. 
Masteller. 








WORSTED YARNS 








Yarns Steadier Than Wool 


Larger 


Spinning Margin 


Off-Set By Poor Demand 


PHILADELPHIA. 

LTHOUH yarn prices are slightly 

easier this month the decline has not 
been so drastic as that in raw wool and 
is a result spinners have been able to 
better their position to a small degree. 
Their improvement has been unimpor- 
tant to them for the reason they are 
booking little business at the present 
time, March being usually a dull month, 
and the fact yarns are slightly stronger 
than wool means nothing to them unless 
this margin is kept when demand ex- 
pands. During recent weeks interest 
from weavers has been small, while de- 
mand from manufacturers of knitted 
outerwear has been good. There is a 
slight falling-off in sales to the latter 
and spinners catering to knit goods trade 
are less active. 

Feature of outerwear section of the 
market continues to be the qualities 
and counts being taken by bathing-suit 
manufacturers and of this business the 
largest portion is being taken in single 
rather than two-ply. Spinners find 
manufacturers are specifying on old con- 
tracts less actively and new business is 
also of smaller proportions. This is 
explained by the fact March is usually 
quiet for spinners and renewed interest 
from weavers and knitters is anticipated 
next month. 


Bathing-Suit Yarns Active 


The fact bathing-suit manufacturers 
have been taking such large amounts of 
single yarn this year, where they for- 
merly used two-ply, has led many in the 
trade to predict these mills would in- 
jure their trade by cheapening the mer- 
chandise. There has been a trend i 
the opposite direction recently and a 


larger number of these manufacturers 
have been specifying a higher grade 
yarn than formerly to make up for the 
yarn being single rather than two-ply. 
Bathing-suit manufacturers have been 
asking for single yarn in high quarter 
blood; several months ago they were 
asking for the same counts in low 
quarter blood. 

This development indicates manufac- 
turers are taking steps to offset lower 
priced yarns they are using and are 
specifying higher grade to produce a 
garment that will give satisfactory serv- 
ice to the purchaser. For a time there 
was considerable discussion in the trade 
to the effect several manufacturers 
would meet an unfavorable reaction in 
instances where they had not only used 
single where they formerly used two-ply 
but in addition were using a much lower 
grade than they had used in the two-ply. 

One of the largest spinners in this 
section is running actively at present 
and it is reported they are turning out 
bathing-suit yarns on bulk of their equip- 
ment and this is mostly single. Yarns of 
this type are available to manufacturers 
wound on cones and dyed at prices that 
are little higher than they would have to 
pay for the corresponding count in two- 
ply in the oil. Bradford spinners report 
the receipt of a larger volume of single 
business this season than before in their 
history. At first they were handicapped 
by the fact varns spun on the Bradford 
system are spun in oil and this of course 
would be impossible if the yarn were to 
be sold dyed and on cones ready for use. 


More Spinners Attracted 


While a large number of spinners 
(Continued on page 119) 


iota ™ Bee 


Top Price Drift 
Seems Downward 


Increased Business Offered on Lower 
Level—Deliveries Good— 
Fine Noils Firmer 


Boston.—The top market has had a 
moderately good week in the matter of 
new business and shipping operations 
are near maximum, one large concern 
stating that they had made the biggest 
shipment of tops for years. The price 
drift, however, is downward. It is dif- 
ficult to do business even on the low 
points of quotations following this 
market on all grades from 50s up to 70s. 
Tops made from foreign crossbred 
wools, however, are very firm. In 
French style fine tops orders have been 
placed on a $1.32-$1.34 basis and at the 
other extreme a spotty business has 
appeared in low B.A. 6s at 75-76c. 

While the finer top making wools are 
firmer the medium low js and 4 L blood 
wools are a trifle easier. The high gs 
blood top 58s is as firm as anything on 
the list. Stocks of wool are small but 
in low 3s and 4 bloods stocks are much 
larger and it is stated further that there 
are sizable amounts of these wools held 
in the middle West that are purchasable 
below the Boston market. Pressure for 
lower top prices is still a strong feature 
of the market. Large business is offered 
on half bloods at $1.30 and on fine tops 
at $1.32. 

The situation in the noil market is 
somewhat hazy at the moment and 
dealers are moving cautiously. The 
problem of the market has been chiefly 
in the fine noil section. These com- 
modities are now firming up. At one 
time they were too close in price to the 
short fine wools available but the 
spread is now much larger, the Texas 
short wool being quoted around $1.03 
and the fine noils around 90c. or better. 


(Continued on page 119) 





| Bradford System 
2-128, low com. (36s)........... 1.15 -1.26 
2-16, low com. (36—40s).. 1.20 -1.25 
2-208 to 2-24s, low (44s) .. 1.25 -1.30 
| 2-208 to 2-268, } bid. (46-488) . . 1. 379-1. 423 
i 2-268 to 2-30s, } bid. ~ 1.474-1.523 
| 2-308 to 2-32s, $ bid. S. A. (460) 1.45 -1.50 
2-328, + bid. (48-50)... 1.573-1.623 
2-20s, ¢ bid. (56s).............. 1.623-1.65 
i 2-268 3 bid. GOOD! ae cco . 1.674-1.70 
2-368, # bid. (568)..... 1.723-1.75 
2-328, 4 bid. (60s)..... 1.724-1.75 
2-368, $ bid. (60s)... 1.773-1. 80 
| 2-40s, § bld. (60)..... 1.824-1.85 
| 2-50s, high bid. (648)... ... 1.97}-2.023 
2-50s, fine, (66-705) ; . 2.074-2.12} 
oo are 2.55 -2.60 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


French System 


ee; tie, 2: COO 8 oe cic css 1.523 
20s, # bid. (56s).... . 1.60 -1.624 
26s, # bid. (56s).. 1.65 -1.674 
30s, 4 bld. (60s)..... 1.72§-1.773 
30s, fine warp (66-70s) .. 1. 824-1. 873 
40s, 3 bld. (60-648)... 1.90 -1.95 
50s, (66-708)... 2. 124-2. 173 
MES <5 5 kcsaecusuced. 2:50 -2.60 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208 low, } bld. (44s).......... 1.25 -1.30 
2-188 to 2-20s. } bid. chengue ne 1.473 
2-26s, } bid. (50s).. Bb dee 1.523 
2-39s, 3 bid. (50s).. ae ats 1.573 


3-300, (bid. (S4.....-......-. 1.624 
2-208, }[bld. (60s).............. 


1.75- 1.88 


French Spun Merino White 


NE So cin oo acc were mks 1.35 -1.373 
30s, 60-40. jack 1.45 -1.473 
30s, 70-30. ree . 1.55 -1.57% 
3b. d he ce vaede ee naat 1.65 -1.673 

Prices at Bradford, Eng. 4 

a 

Pa. so dnaiks sa cawab snot eae 2 33 
2-248, 44s. REI, Se 2 7 
2-364, 58s.... : en ee a 
2-488, 64s.. ; Die sae a Paras 5 1 
DIE oon. s kd tao de knees SS 1 
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TI his business of 
holding a 


ANY a man 

has won a 
crown—and lost it 
because he didn’t 
produce. That's the 
word. He didn’t give folks exactly 
what they expected. 





Often the same story in sath and 

_— finishing. But here’s a crown to which 
you can entrust your most difficult 
work. . .and not only expect, but get, 
results better than “up to scratch.” 
CROWN quality. You can stake your 
whole plant on that. We couldn’t 
produce otherwise — our reputation 
would suffer. 
We're specialists in dyeing and finish- 
ing dress goods and men’s wear. Re- 
dyeing and refinishing, too. Write us. 


CROWN 


PIECE DYE WORKS, INC. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED anv WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


| PILE FABRICS | 
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XCELLENCE of workmanship in 
E dyeing Wool, Tops and Yarns has 


earned for us the good will of 
many of the most critical in the in- 
dustry. You, too, will like our 
service and quick-stepped de- 
liveries. 


\ 


FLoreNce 
DYE WORKS Julien J. Guerin 


Pres. an 
Gen. Mor. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 
U. S. BINDING 





TRADE MARK 
Manufacturers of 


Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 
2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. J. Klots Raw Silk Cleaner Co. 


Sales Agents, LAVIGNE & SUTER 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


a THE PERFECT 
| SLUB CATCHER 


TT 
STAYS 
PUT 


al 
», —— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG——— One Piece Plate 


Used Extensively in “Rayon” Winding, Quilling and Coning 


Enterprise Garnetting Co. 


Custom Picking, Carding and Garnetting. 
Fine Worsted Threads and Clips. 
Special department for handling 


Rayon, and Rayon and Wool Mixed 


Our work fully guaranteed 


Tel. Woons. 2573 Woonsocket, R. I. Est. 1918 


M. Salter &@ Sons 


Foreign WOOLEN RAGS Domestic 
Mfrs. of Reworked Wool 
Chelsea, Mass. Mills at Saugus, Mass. 











WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 








Wools Drift Downward Abroad 


Further Declines in 


Australasia Would 


Stimulate 


Imports—South American Imports Gain 24,870 Bales 


A! the second series of London 
wool sales 114,000 bales are to be 
offered of which amount 8,866 bales 
were on the first day’s catalog. Cross- 
bred offerings will approximate 68,000 
bales and merinos, including 3,000 bales 
of Cape wool, will total 46,000 bales. 
There was a generally good attendance 
the Continent buying the fine wools and 
Bradtord the crossbreds. Crossbred 
and pulled wools were off 74% from 
the January closing and the merinos 
were 3 to 5% lower. The situation in 
merinos as disclosed by the opening sale 
was considered relatively strong and on 
the high side as compared with prices 
ruling at the Australian centers. 

The Liverpool carpet wool sales 
opened with a poor selection, superior 
wools not being cataloged for the first 
day’s sale. There was a fair competi- 
tion but prices were irregular yet in 
the aggregate unchanged from the pre- 
vious sale. 

_ The local carpet wool market has a 
firm tone. Manufacturers are buying 
in a spotty manner and finding dealers 
averse to making any concessions. At 
this time the China wools, East Indias, 
South American Cordova and Scotch 












(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Fine delaine................. $0.44 -$0.45 
Pine GIOtWINe. .c.. sc 5 ce ba ces .39 - .38 
4 blood.. .50 - .51 
# blood. was. 5S 
+ blood. 53 - .54 
Texas and California 
Texas 12 months............. 1.05 - 1.08 
California, Northern.......... .98 — 1.02 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 
Maire bec e ey i ica als 1.10 — 1.12 
NIN, Cnc So sta tele cecal 1.03 — 1.05 
Moe sta ou Mees otek & .93 - .98 
SOME hb eos ocendes ocx .82- .85 


Blackface wools are experiencing a fair 
movement. Consumption ot carpet 
wools remains steady from month to 
month and from year to year standing 
in rather sharp contract to the fluctuat- 


ing utilization of wools for clothing 
purposes. 

Competition is well maintained in 
Australia chiefly because holders of 
stocks are showing a_ willingness to 
meet the market. The large quantity 


of fine wool which remains to be offered 
before the end of the season is likely 
to exercise a strong restraining influ- 
ence on buying operations. And in this 
connection it may be noted that the 
decline seen at the opening of the 
second London wool sales of the year 
was confirmed in following auctions, 
Cape, New Zealand and Puntas all sell- 
ing on a lower level. New Zealand 
58s-60s quoted in bond Boston at 80-85c. 
sold in London at 75 for an American 
style wool. 

Fine wools on Summer Street are 
certainly no weaker as a result of the 
London opening. The declines shown 


in the Australian market during Feb- 
ruary were not fully reflected in London 
It may, however, be kept in 


prices. 


Wool and Substitute Quotation 


WOOL 
Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Turkey fair, average......... $0.45 -$0. 48 
ee NOUN... s gay ce a ckaws 48 - .50 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 
Australian: 
FOO: .; .98 — 1.02 
Gs : .83 - .88 
58-60s.... 75 - .78 
Grease Basis— 
Montevideo: 
8-60s...... 46 - .47 
Mee Sis ca RE ec RE os 46 —- .47 
> ae 45 - .46 
Buenos Aires: 
oy. ee ee .33 - .34 
Ry ee eee e : 32 - .33 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 


| 
| 
UNNI oie vs wee Sado ek 1.08 - 1.10 
| Staple fine $ bld............. 1.05 — 1.07 
| Fine and fine medium........ 1.03 — 1.05 
BTL cis fide se ek S-cbia%s anaes 1.00 -— 1.03 
RMS Sos Gaw baned nsbie oave wae 8 
Mohair—Domestic 
Best carding. ........<....: -48- .50 
Best combing.......... va 


Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing No. 1....... .28- .29 
China Filling Fleece........ n= 26 
Szechuen ass't........... a= «ee 

6 ae .254- .26 

Scotch black face.......... .27 - .28 

East India: Kandahar. .36 - .38 

TOT ois shun ay oh Ao 41 - .43 

i 41 - .43 
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Lap— 
Fine white..... es $1.23 -$1.26 
Fine colored...........- 1.03 — 1.05 
Thread White Worsted— 
Wc alaceis.< _W=— .9 
4 blood .63 - .65 
Thread Colored Worsted— s 
Fine two-ply...... .48 - .52 
4 blood, two-ply. . 7 oe 
Card— 7 
Fine white... . ; 53 57 
Medium white.... eile 35 - 37 
Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos— 
Coarse light. . 08} 094 
Fine dark... .. a itacts .05 - .06 
Fine light.. or scat <ae = 22 
Serges— 
MIS ci 30's 12 - 124 
Black 10 - 11 
Red. 15 - 16 
Knit— 
DR a cae cas wear ws .44- .45 
MN Sarath Ts sng za as 
pe .26 - .27 
Worsteds— 
Light.... : .07 - .08 
; ey ree ee Jet 1a 
ELE CRaGacuiaeeae it Wh 


Ree: 


mind that the relative strength of 
merinos in London was brought about 
less by English than by Continental pur- 
chasing. Stocks of merino wools in 
Boston are being reduced steadily with- 
out any further lowering of prices. The 
worst is now out regarding merinos and 
firmer prices are likely to be seen in 
the local market. 


Holders Watch Prices 


The price decline in the primary mar- 
kets is being watched closely by holders 
of domestic wool who are afraid that 
if the movement goes much further im- 
ports of merinos on a larger scale are 
likely to occur. The decline has already 
gone far enough to bring Australian 
merinos within striking distance of do- 
mestic wools of similar type. During 
the week warp 70s sold in Sidney at 


90c. and warp 64s at 82c. Similar 
wools in bond Boston are quoted $1.00- 
$1.05 and the 64s at 8488c. These 
spot wools in bond Boston include 


freight and other charges. 

In comparing Australian merinos 
with domestic merinos the superior 
packing of the foreign sorts is always 
taken into account and an allowance 
of around 8% is made on the superior 
Australian wool. Choice domestic de- 
laine is comparable with Australian 64s- 
70s super warp fleece and the average 
delaine with 64s-70s deep-stapled super 
fleece. On this basis it becomes possible 
to compare approximately the domestic 


SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste 
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Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


345 Madison Avenue 


Telephone—Murray Hill 7801 


NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENTS 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Elm City Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Hillside Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Cotton Mills 
Athens Mfg. Co. 


Boston Representative Chicago Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT RAY T. JOHNSON 
| 110 Summer Street 323 S. Franklin St. 
| 
| 


Atlanta Representative Akron Representative 
HARRY W. CALLAWAY L. A. WATTS 
1624 Candler Building Second National Building 





JACQUARD 


HARNESS 


THREADS 


THREADS TWINES 


The Trade-Mark , dedi! 
For hand and Phat fredecie Flax Hemp 


machine work Jute — Cotton 
LINEN YARNS 
NETS for Dye Plants 
NETTING for Drying Frames 


The Linen Thread Co. 


200 Hudson St., New York 


CHICAG ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
SAN FR ANC isco BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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Fabric Anal 
Complete physical and chemical tests on 
A. Woven Fabrics, including | 
Count | 
Weight 
Yarn Sizes 
Weave 
Tensile Strength 
Percentage Weighting 
Sizing Materials 
Fastness of Dye 


B. Knit Fabrics (hosiery), 
including 
Number of Needles (gauge) 
Courses 
Strands 
Bursting Strength 


UNITED STATES TESTING 


COMPANY, Inc. 


316 Hudson Street 
New York City 
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Cost Reduction 

for TEXTILE 
MILLS 


a ET 
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Oe. IN. 
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A type of service that 
assists in solving the 
problems which constant- 
ly arise in mill operation. 
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We work with depart- 
ment overseers to bring 
about Cost Reduction. 
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Barnes 
Textile Service 
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101 Milk St., Boston 
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WOOL — Continued 


delaine with the foreign wool, duty and 
packing allowance included: 
Domestic Delaine...... $1.07-$1.10 
Australian Warp 70s... 1.11- 1.14 
The domestic fine and fine medium 
Montana wool is comparable to good 
average Australian 64s and the price 
situation may be compared as follows: 
Fine and Fine Medium. .$1.03-$1.05 
Australian 64s......... 1.07- 1.10 
The United States for season to date 
has been the largest buyer of Monte- 
video wools taking 18,100 bales as com- 
pared with 4,900 bales in the previous 
season. In Argentine wools shipments 
for the season to the United States have 
amounted to 22,370 bales as compared 
with 10,700 bales in the previous season. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at Philadelphia, 
and New York for the week ended 
March 9, based upon data compiled 
by the Market News Service of Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, are as follows: 





Week Ended 
March 9 1929 1928 
Domestic.......... 431,000 10,968,000 14,700,000 
FORM Kk sos a caxec 4,715,000 37,653,000 25,455,000 
recxkie ess 5,146,000 48,618,000 40,155,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 





Rois < weises0i0's 5 4,715,000 37,563,000 25,455,000 
Philadelphia....... 1,492,000 21,203,000 12,886,000 
New York......... 1,416,000 16,922,000 12,922,000 

DOR so ssis.cckes 7,623,000 75,688,000 51,263,000 


Substitute Demand 
Slackens Slightly 


Rag Market Less Active at Top— 
Mill Wastes Irregular but 


Choice Sorts Firm 


Boston.—The demand for recovered 
materials is just as good if not better 
than that for noils and mill wastes and 
yet the situation is not altogether favor- 
able owing to pressure for concessions 
on prices. Purchasers are indisposed 
to buy ahead to any great extent. The 
call for reworked materials month by 
month is nevertheless just as continuous 
and steady as the call for virgin wools 
from the woolen branch of manufactur- 

The rag market is strong but busi- 
ness is quieter with the possibility that 
recovered wool men and the usual run 
of mills that buy rags and clips are 
likely to restrict their operations during 
tie next week or two unless there 

ould be a larger movement toward 
he buying of woolens in the New York 
ods market. Graded rags and mixed 
gs occupy about the same relative 
ition as a week ago. Graders are 
fronted by a 14c. price for mixed 
s but not much business is likely 
be done on this high level. 
he clip market is steady and doing 
ir business not being disturbed by 
thing like the constant struggle seen 





in the old rag market between packers 
of mixed rags and graders of the same. 
Underwear and hosiery clips, sweater 
clips, mixed light and dark clips and 
overcoatings and selling in moderate 
volume to the woolen mills at good 
prices. Old knit stocks are moving 
freely. Merinos are touching a higher 
level. Light hoods are headed for 27c. 
free of silk. Serges and worsteds are 
steady. 

It seems a little more difficult at this 
time to arrange for imports of English 
rags inasmuch as prices on good mate- 
rials are maintained firmly. Recent 
offerings cover British white knits at 
40c.; best white flannels at 30c.; good 
gray knit stock at 27c. The knit stock 
would cost near to 49c. landed duty 
paid and yet this might be a bad buy 
with domestic knit at 45c. and the 
British knit not requiring carbonizing. 


Bernon Worsted Changes 
Sales Agents 


Bernon Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, 
R. I., will be represented in Philadelphia 
and New Jersey territory by James P. 
Elder, Mariner & Merchants Bldg., 
Third & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
G. P. C. Talbot has been recalled as a 
representative of this concern in New 
England. Mr. Talbot will have his 
headquarters at 212 Summer St., Boston. 


Worsted Yarn Market 
(Continued from page 115) 


cannot make single yarns on the Brad- 
ford system for a number of reasons, a 
larger number have entered the field this 
year and of these several are spinning 
without the extensive use of oil and 
others are reported to be using a special 
oil that has been developed for this par- 
ticular purpose. Bathing-suit manu- 
facturers using single yarns formerly 
specified French system yarns exclu- 
sively, but this is changing and Brad- 
ford spinners have booked a larger 
volume of business in single from 
bathing-suit manufacturers this year than 
ever before. At the same time French 
spinners state they have booked as large 
a volume as before the wider use of 
Bradford qualities. 

There is a fair demand for French 
spun merino yarns, coming from under- 
wear manufacturers for their next sea- 
son’s lines. Specifications call for 20% 
wool in most instances, although a large 
volume of merchandise of this character 
only contains 5% to 10% wool. When 
smaller quantities of wool are wanted in 
these yarns then business usually goes 
to spinners running cotton machinery, 
yarns of this type being priced consider- 
ably under those containing a similar 
amount of wool, spun on French system. 
For a time it appeared French sys- 
tem spinners of merino yarns would lose 
bulk of their business to cotton spun 
varns. 
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Although there was a fair volume of 
business placed with low-priced spin- 
ners of French spun mixtures for men’s 
wear during February, there has been 
comparatively little business placed by 
this trade during the present month 
and spinners believe further orders will 
depend upon mannfacturers booking 
quantity orders for their new lines, 
manufacturers having already covered 
for initial goods orders last month for 
their yarn requirements. Others had un- 
filled balances on their last season mix- 
ture yarn contracts and have not yet 
placed yarn contracts for the present 
season, waiting for goods orders to take 
the balance of their old contracts before 
placing new business with spinners. 


Top and Noil Market 
(Continued from page 115) 


This makes the wool by-product a more 
attractive proposition. 

It cannot be said that the mill demand 
has shown any particular expansion and 
in view of the probability that the 
woolen branch of manufacturing which 
consumes these materials is not obtain- 
ing any extra large volume of new busi- 
ness it is not unlikely that the demand 
may continue rather slim. As to prices 
the fine noils may be quoted nominally 
at 90-92c. The medium noils are quiet 
but very firm. 

Silk noils were rather less active for 
the past month or so but artificial silk 
noils have been very firm and active. 
Supplies either of artificial or natural 
silk noils are said to be barely adequate 
to the consuming demand. In white 
wool noils the finer grades firmed up 
during the week in anticipation of better 
business. The merino noils have been 
dragging along the bottom for year to 
date and an upward turn in price is not 
altogether unexpected. The worsted 
branch of industry is showing increased 
activity owing to increased business 
being placed in the New York goods 
market. A larger output of domestic 
noils may therefore be confidently ex- 
pected. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 
Nominal 

CRON 6 di sinasivg sages iuceos $1.34—1.35 
Half-blood (60-62s)................. 1.33—1.34 
pe ae 1.30—1.31 
Aver. # blood (568)............2008- 1.25—1. 26 
Rnb ois eee se ube 1, 15—1.16 
OE 2 ere ee 1.12—1.13 

Es Ree aa al doen oraia eine .—1.10 
| eae A ee eae 1.00—1.01 
Oe Sree 93— .94 
ee aS ee eer 87— .88 
FO PT, Didi ease cde 4 wenn 85— .86 

Noils—Boston 
ME Soest sane alms ne cen a8 $0.90— .92 
eS ee ee eer ere 83— .85 
DE I oan cc seks ce wadie 73— .78 
SE OE Sonia. 40 oo bw ace o ivaSin ere 65— .70 

I oe redo wee ne 60— .65 

Os oi even dre eteeetawe ine 55— .58 
Minis ciaatwei a Gaaadnk a ndadna eet 53— .55 
A a clakctelnn tales» a celetaasiaae sao. tt 50— .53 

Tops—Bradford Eng. (March 7) 
Pe Ciavincices «cau te noses'v anne 47d 
WR OI eas ak an e's eo etka oad « 444d 
pS ee ee 2d 
Half-blood low (58s)................ 40d 
Three-eighths blood (56s)............ 334d 
Quarter-blood (50s)................. 28d 
ee > eae 234d 
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Photomicrograph showing 
oil emulsified by Oakite 


Stubborn oils 
yield to Oakite 


AKE sure of getting every trace of oil 

out of textile fibres by adding Oakite to 
the boil-off. The emulsifying action of this 
efficient detergent removes not only process- 
ing oils, but also stubborn mineral oils that 
find their way into the goods from the knitting 
machines. Percentage of clean goods is higher, 
re-dyes fewer. 


And, because it aids cleaning action and as- 
sures thorough rinsing, Oakite lowers costs in 
other ways. In some mills boiling time has 
been lowered. In others the amount of soap 
or sulphonated oil required has been reduced. 


The Oakite Service Man in your vicinity can 
show you how to use Oakite to get these 
results. Write and ask to have him call. No 
obligation. 


Manufactured only by 

OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 

Albany, N. Y.; Allentown, Pa *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa.; 


Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y.; Buffalo 
N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 


Baltimore *Boston, 
*Camden, N. J.; Canton, O.; Charlotte, 
"Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, 


O.; *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O.; Decatur, Ill.; *Denver, Des Moines, 
“Detroit, Erie, Pa.; Fall River, Mass.; Flint, Mich.; Fresno, Cal.; 
*Grand Rapids, Mich.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Hartford, *Houston, Texas; 


*Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Louisville, Ky.; Madison, Wis.; *Memphis, Tenn.; *Milwaukee 
*Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill.; *Montreal, Newark, N. J.; New 

burgh, N. Y.; New Haven "New York *Oakland, Cal.; 
“Omaha, Neb.; Oshkosh, Wis.; ‘*Philadelphia, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, N. Y.; Portland, Me.; 

*Portland, Ore Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 

Reading, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; *Rochester, N. Y.:; 

Rockford, Lll.; *Rock Island, Sacramento, Cal. ; 
“San Francisco “Seattle, South Bend, Ind; 


*Kansas City, Mo.; *Los Angeles, 


Providence 


Springfield, Mass.; *St. Louis, *St. Paul 
Syracuse N y * Toledo *Toront« 
Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla.; Utica, N. Y.; 
* Vancouver B >. Waterbury 
Conn Wichita, Kan.; Willian 
Pa.; Worcester Mass 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRACE ARG AEG wv & PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials an Methods 
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A NEW NATIONAL FAST 
BLUE 
For Cotton, Rayon and Silk 


NT ATIONAL Diazine Blue 
4 4 R L Conc. is a De- 
veloped Dye distinguished by 
good all-around fastness and 
is especially recommended for 
the production of navy blues 
on tub silks. It possesses good 
solubility and is well adapted 
for application in machines 
made of monel metal and cop- 
per; with caution it may be 
used in the presence of iron 
also. 


This new product discharges 
excellently with hydrosulfite 
and is suitable for combina- 
tion with any of the other dyes 
of this class. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON Cc 
PROVIDENCE COORONTON 


HICAGO 


NatTionaL Dyes 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 








Organize for Research 


Dr. E. H. Killheffer of Colorists & Chemists’ 


Association Starts Ambitious 


ENTATIVE plans for a broad pro- 

gram of scientific textile research of 

fundamental and applied character, 
that might also include a central labora- 
tory for textile testing and analysis on 
a commercial scale, were discussed at a 
meeting at the Chemists Club, New 
York City, the afternoon of March 8 
by what is known as the Research 
Bureau Committee of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists & 
Colorists, which meeting was called by 
Dr. E. H. Killheffer, president of that 
organization and of the Newport Chemi- 
cal Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J., who is 
the originator of the idea and who 
believes that the research work that 
has been conducted by the chemists 
and colorist’s association should be 
broadened as noted. Dr. Killheffer 
proposed the raising of a fund of at least 
one million dollars, the income of which 
shall be utilized to establish a central 
laboratory, the operation of which labora- 
tory on commercial testing and allied 
work may add to the fund available for 
iundamental research. 


Need Generally Recognized 


In his letter calling the meeting of the 
Research Bureau Committee, Dr. Kill- 
heffer wrote in part as follows as to the 
need of fundamental textile research: 
“It seems to be generally recognized 
that some concerted and well organized 
effort along the lines of fundamental re- 
search in the American textile industry 
is not only highly desirable, but really 
an absolute essential. There have been 
many discussions of this subject from a 
number of different angles by different 
people and associations, and along this 
line our association has been actively 
endeavoring to bring about some definite 
accomplishment. We realize that this 
is a large proposition and that it should 
he as broad as possible, including all of 
those factors who have an interest in it. 
In order that definite steps may be taken 
‘ was thought advisable by the council 

our association to attempt the or- 
vanization of a committee, not confined 
t the membership of our own associa- 

n. who could take the whole matter 

der consideration and if possible work 

t some definite plan of procedure.” 


Among Those Present 


lhe meeting followed a _ luncheon 
eting of the council of the American 
sociation of Textile Chemists & 
lorists and was presided over by 
rcival J. Wood, vice-president and 
nager, Oriental Silk Printing Co., 
'edon, N. J. The following mem- 


Program 


bers of the organization’s research com- 
mittee were in attendance: Prof. Louis 
A, Olney, chairman; William C. Appel, 
H. A. Barnes, Albert E. Bertolet, 
William H. Cady, Hugh Christison, 
Ralph F. Culver, Arthur E. Hirst, 
Joseph F. X. Harold, George H. John- 
son, Elvin H. Killheffer, William R. 
Moorhouse, Walter M. Scott and Walter 
S. Williams. Alex Morrison, secretary 
ot the American Association, acted as 
secretary of the meeting, and among the 
others present were the following: 
Lincoln Baylies, president, National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers; 
F. R. McGowan, The Cotton-Textile 
Institute; H. M. Chase, chief chemist, 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va.; A. M. Burt, Celanese 
Corp., Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. R. B. 
Earle, chemist, U. S. Finishing Co., 
Providence, R. I.; Daniel P. Knowland, 
chemist, Geigy Co., New York City; 
Frederick L. Babcock, executive secre- 
tary, Fibre & Fabric, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
C. H. Clark, secretary-treasurer, Textile 
Research Council and editor TEXTILE 
Wor tp, Boston, Mass.; M. C. D. Craw- 
ford, research editor, Women’s Wear, 
New York City; Clayton Hoagland, 
Managing Editor, American Dvyestuff 
Reporter, New York City. 


Favor Research Foundation 


The meeting was unanimously in 
favor of some plan for the development 
of scientific textile research of a funda- 
mental and applied character on a 
broad scale, although some difference 
of opinion was expressed as to whether 
fundamental research could be effec- 
tively conducted by an organization 
whose laboratory was also utilized for 
commercial testing and analysis. It was 
voted finally that development of a 
definite program be delegated to a 
smaller committee to be appointed by the 
chairman. 


United States Buys Most of 
Linen Made in Belgium 


WasHINGTON, D. C.— The United 
States is the principal purchaser of 
Belgian linens, with the United King- 
dom coming second, and the Nether- 
lands third, according to reports of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Belgium has about 32 flax spinning 
plants, equipped with 400,000 spindles 
and employing 19,000 workers. Toward 
the close of 1928 the mills reported a 
scarcity of orders, with stocks accumu- 
lating and some unemployment. 
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British Chemical 
Trade Grows Fast 


Exhibits at Industries Fair Illustrate 
Rapid Advance in Year—Im- 
portant Expansion Made 


The chemical section of the British 
Industries Fair which opened at the 
White City, London, on Feb. 18 was 
well supported by the leading British 
firms, and was illustrative of the growth 
of the British chemical trade in the last 
twelve months. The section was organ- 
ized by the British Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association and Mr. Davidson 
Pratt. 

Naturally from a textile point of view 
the extensive display of dyestuffs at- 
tracted most attention, but chemicals 
for washing, bleaching and finishing, 
together with most of the many chemi- 
cals required in the various rayon proc- 
esses also were interesting. 


Color Range Widens 


The British dyestuffs industry is 
gaining not only in the weight of dye- 
stuffs annually produced but in the num- 
ber of different colors. Each year sees 
the country to a less extent dependent 
on the import trade. Several important 
firms showing are now exporting a con- 
siderable proportion of their output of 
dyes. These are sent chiefly to Ger- 
many, Czecho-Slovakia and Central 
Europe. This is not because the par- 
ticular dyes in question are not manu- 
factured in these countries, but because 
the foreign firms are able to supply 
equal quality more cheaply than the 
home producers. 

One large manufacturer informed the 
writer that they were not doing a big 
trade with the United States at present, 
but expected to pay considerable atten- 
tion to this market in a year or so. 
The general view taken of the trade at 
the moment is that the Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries are apparently trying to 
get complete control of the British dye- 
stuffs output and eventually come to an 
agreement with the I. G. Farbanindus- 
trie. There are, however, three or four 
large well-established firms outside the 
combine who consider that the dyestuffs 
industry is not suitable of monopoliza- 
tion, and these firms are apparently pre- 
pared to fight the combine rather than 
co-operate. 


Film Shows Processes 


Imperial Chemical Industries once 
again had a novel exhibit showing 
models of the various plants. A small 
cinema theatre was included, where 
films showing such activities, as the 
manufacture of dyestuffs, were dis- 
played. The latest addition to the 
British Dyestuffs Corporation’s Icvl 
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Rayon Size 


This Rayon Size has been de- 
veloped and progressed with the 
Rayon Industry. It is particu- 
larly adapted for difficult weaves 
and will remain pliable and easy 
to boil out. 


Can be used equally well for sizing 
Rayon warps in skein or on slasher. 


A trial will convince you. Write 
for details. 


Wm. C. Keyworth 
215 Van Houten St., 
Paterson, N. J. 


The result of fifteen 
years’ experience in 
developing the highest 
quality of Rayon Size. 


American We are pleased to announce that 


we are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of highest quality Formic 
Acid 90%. 


© 

Formic Victor Formic Acid is almost 
chemically pure, water white in 
color, and is packed in domestic 
carboys containing 115 pounds 


A id each. 
Cl Write for sample and quotation 


from nearest stock. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS NASHVILLE 


Dependable 


More than just crystal clear, 
“Star” Brand is dependable, and 
stable. “Star” Brand baths re- 
main clear under conditions where 


other silicates may fail. 
Specify “Star” Brand for bleach- 
ing or weighting. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
121 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA 
205 W. WACKER DR., CHICAGO 


ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry 


and 


Special Soaps 
WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND 


QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 
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It Isn’t Extra Work 


to produce better appearing textile 
fabrics with the 


They are made for this purpose. 


Ask your supply man or 
write 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 





Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards 


The CHAFFEE 
Patent Cloth Board 


They Save Their Cost in Freight 
Clean, LIGHT and Strong 


Made of Paper and wood 
Need no covers 
Will not Split or Warp; not liable to break 


BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH BOARDS M’F’D BY 
CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., OXFORD, MASS. 


COLUMBUS 
TAPE™ 


Established 1872 Ine ted 1928 
CARD | TWISTER 
CYLINDER WinDee, 

MULE AND SPINDLE BANDINGSP!NNING 


LAWNDALE BANDING WORKS 
Where the “Best Bands” are made 
R. T. LAWSON, Inc. LAWNDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“For Every Textile Felt Need” 


Tre FELT CO. inc. 


481-491 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
737 Sherman 8t., Chicago, Il. 














Colors for viscose is the new “Icyl 
Red G.” “Acid violet 6BNOO” has re- 
cently been manufactured in Britain for 
the first time by L. B. Holliday & Co., 
td.; who also included a new cellulose 
acetate rayon color “Solvcyl Yellow.” 
*’ number of new yellows were shown, 

i Williams Ltd. were displaying 
§ fartrazol” yellows on real silk, viscose 
and acetate rayon. Golden brown colors 
were featured on a number of booths 
for various materials. Another new 
color this year is Azo Eosine. In 
sulphur colors, new blacks, browns and 
magentas were displayed by Hickson & 
Partners. 


Acetone Output Increased 


Considerable attention is being given 
at present to special products for the 
acetate silk industry, and plans for the 
large scale production of acetone are 
being made by British Industrial Sol- 
vents, who are building a plant at Hull, 
and the Imperial Chemical Industries 
are erecting a new acetic acid plant. 
The Shawvinigan Co. were displaying 
acetic acid and acetic anhydride to- 


gether with acetin solvents for In- 
dulin colors. Interest was shown 
in British made cyclohexanone for 


swelling cellulose acetate silk. It is 
however more widely used as a solvent 
for nitro-cellulose resins, gums, etc. A 
valuable product for scouring wool and 
other textiles, and also used extensively 
in the manufacture of textile soap is 
methylcyclohexanol. Practically all the 
chemicals for the manufacture of viscose 
silk, including caustic soda (electro- 
lytically produced), sulphuric acid, car- 
bon bisulphide, etc., were featured. In- 
terest was also shown in chrominum 
acetate for mordanting, and fast results 
were shown with metachrome colors. 
Several firms were displaying stripping 
agents, and these were ‘illustrated by 
showing worsted cloth, before stripping, 
stripped, and re-dyed. 


BUSINESS NEWS 





Erie City Iron Works Appoints 
Pittsburgh Agent 


The Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., 
announces the appointment of the Schley- 
Nash Co., Columbia Bank Building, Fourth 
\venue and Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., 


as sales representatives for their Pittsburgh 
territory. 


K. G. Baker Joins Wagner 
Electric Corp. 


Wagner Electric Corp. of St. Louis, an- 
nounces the addition of K. G. Baker to 
their Cincinnati sales force. Mr. Baker 
Ss a graduate of Purdue University, and 
as previously been connected with Century 
lectric and Fulton Iron Works, both of 


st. Louis. 


Blaw-Knox Corp. and 
\. W. French & Co. Merge 


Blaw-Knox Co. announces the merger 
A. W. French & Co. of Chicago with 
law-Knox Co. and subsidiary companies. 
\. W. French & Co. are manufacturers 


of the well known Ord Concrete and As- 
phalt Road Finishing Machine, Nu-Method 
Finish Grader, New Ball Wagon 
Grader, etc. 

The personnel and policies of A. W. 
French & Co. will continue as heretofore 
and its plant and sales organization will 
function as a separate division of Blaw- 
Knox Company. 


Sales Manager for Philadelphia 
Drying Form Co. 


Philadelphia Drying Form Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of D. Garrettson, 
who is widely known in the hosiery trade, 
as sales manager to succeed J. O. V. Stet- 
ten, no longer connected with the com- 
pany. An official states they are finding an 
active demand for their forms in connec- 
tion with use in hosiery mending with 
either of the mechanical processes. Their 
business of supplying electrically heated 
forms for use by retail stores to reboard 
hosiery that has become mussed in han- 
dling at the counter, is also expanding. 
They have recently brought out a new 
form for anklets. 


Cutler-Hammer Announces 
Changes in Organization 


On March | P. S. Jones became manager 
of the New York District Office of Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., manufacturers of electric 
motor control and allied apparatus. Mr. 
Jones was formerly manager of the Pitts- 
burgh office of Cutler-Hammer. He suc- 
ceeds C. W. Yerger, who leaves the 
company to accept a position with the 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., Mata- 
wan, N. J. 

T. S. Towle, formerly a sales engineer 
of the Pittsburgh office, becomes manager 
at Pittsburgh. 

G. E. Hunt has been placed in charge of 
distributors’ sales for Cutler-Hammer. Mr. 
Hunt is widely known in Eastern distrib- 
uting circles having been located in the 
Cutler-Hammer Philadelphia office for the 
last ten years. 


Dickson to Establish 


Headquarters at Charlotte 


R. S. Dickson & Co., investment bankers 
specializing in textile financing, with offices 
in Gastonia, N. C., and New York City, 
announce that they will establish an office 
in Charlotte, N. C., as of April 1. The 
official personnel of the company will be 
transferred from Gastonia to Charlotte, 
which will become the headquarters office 
for their organization, and in the future 
both the weekly market letters and quota- 
tion lists pertaining to Southern textile 
securities will be released from the Char- 
lotte office, located at 515 Wilder Building. 

The company will continue to operate a 
branch office in Gastonia to handle their 
business in that locality, after the transfer 
of headquarters to Charlotte. R.S. Dickson 
& Co. are widely known throughout the 
textile field and have been identified with 
the underwriting of important textile se- 
curity issues. 


Centrifugal Specialist Joins the 


American Laundry Machinery 
Co. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
announces that Wilmer C. Dutton, for- 
merly with the Tolhurst Machine Works, 
has associated himself with them, and 
effective March 1 assumed his duties at 
their general offices in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Mr. Dutton is well known in the textile 
industry, having started his career with 
the Tolhurst Machine Works at Troy, 
New York, in 1916. About a year later 
he was made sales manager of this com- 
pany, and in 1919 he was elected vice- 
president as well, and at that time was 
transferred to their New York City office. 
From there he traveled all over eastern 
Canada and the entire United States. 

Mr. Dutton will be engaged in engineer- 
ing and sales work pertaining to extractors 
and centrifugals in this new position. He 
expects to make his home in Cincinnati. 





OBITUARY 





Samuel E. Clifton 


The funeral of Samuel E. Clifton, presi- 
dent of the Capital Knitting Co., Water- 
ford, N. Y., was held from his residence 
in that city on March 8. For many years 
he was one of the leading knit goods manu- 
facturers in the Cohoes district and his 
death came as a distinct shock to his many 
friends in the industry. About two years 
ago the company removed from Cohoes to 
Waterford in order to take care of its 
rapidly expanding business which had com- 
pletely outgrown the original establishment. 
Under the deceased mill man’s guidance 
the firm has prospered and at the time of 
death was one of the foremost in that dis- 
trict engaged in turning out knitted meat 
bags and novelties. 


Theodore R. Dantz 


Theodore R. Dantz, advertising manager 
of Du Pont Rayon Co., Inc., and one of 
the youngest executives in the rayon indus- 
try, died March 12, of pneumonia at his 
home, Jackson Heights, New York City. 
He was twenty-nine years old, and leaves a 
widow. News of his death came as a 
surprise, Mr. Dantz having been ill only a 
short time. Commenting on the death of 
Mr. Dantz, R. E. T. Haff, assistant di- 
rector of sales of Du Pont Rayon, said: 
“We have lost a valued worker, a young 
man who had a splendid future before 
him.” 


George Cleeland, Sr. 


George Cleeland, Sr., president of Rob- 
ert Cleeland’s Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, well 
known manufacturer of rugs and carpets, 
died March 11, aged 68. He had been 
prominently identified with the carpet trade 
in that city for many years. Mr. Cleeland 
was superintendent of the Sunday School 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church and an 
elder of the church for more than 46 years. 





Francis S. Webb 


Francis S. Webb, Stratford, Conn., in- 
ventor of the loom used to weave Axmin- 
ster rugs, died March 8 at his home on 
North Main Street. Mr. Webb was born 
in Trowbridge, England, 70 years ago and 
came to this country at the age of 12. He 
went to work as a boy in the Crompton 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. He was 
connected for 27 years with the Read 
Carpet Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


C. B. Willingham 
Calder B. Willingham, aged 55, president 
of the Adams Duck Mills, of Macon, Ga., 
died March 9, at his home in Macon, fol- 
lowing five months’ illness. 
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